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New Issues of the 
Westminster Press 


The New Testament View of the Old 
Testament 


By the Rev. James R. Donehoo. 
12mo. 75 cts. 
The work contains four chapters, entitled as follows: 

1. The designation of the Old Testament and the 
Divisions recognized in it py the New Testament. 

2. The extent of the Old Testament recognized in 
the New Testament. 

3. The Authorship of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment according to the New Testament. 

4. The Natare aud Authority of the Old Testament 
according to the New Testament. 


1 vol. 


Studies in the Four Gospels 
By Rev. Wm. G. Moorehead, D. D. 


1 vol. 12mo. $1 00. 
“A charming book .... No work on the four evan- 
gelists is to be compared to this. Dr. Moorehead has 
done a great service in issuing this book ” 


— Watchword and Truth. 


A Hero of the Dark Continent 
Memoir of Rev. Wm. Atftizck Scott, 
M.A. By W. Henry Rankine, B.D. 
12mo. Cloth. With illustrations, 
$1.25. 


Upward Steps 
By Gerard F. B. Hallock, D. D. 
12mo. $1.00. 
“ The studies of matters concerning the spiritual life 
in this book of Dr. Haliock’sare of unusual excellence— 
they give the reader a sense of reality in an unusual de- 


gree. The book must do much good.” 
—Sunday School Times. 


The Conversion of the Maoris of New 
Zealand 
By the Rev. Donald McDougall, B. D. 
Ten full-page illustrations. $1.25. 
An attractive volume of over two hundred pages, nar- 


rating in an entertaining manner the conversion of the 
Maoris from cannibalism to Christianity. 


The Validity of Non-Prelatical Ordi- 
nation 


(Church Papers No. 1). By the Rev. 
Geo. Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. 
28 pages. 10 cts. net. 


The Anglican View of the Church 
(Church Papers No.2) By J. Oswald 
Dykes, M. A., D. D., Principal of Theo- 
logical College of the Presbyterian 


1 vol. 


Church of England. Svo. 15 pages. 
10 cts. net. 

The Angel of the Fire 
By Harriette W. Sherrill. 32mo. 12 
pages. 2 cents. 

Effective Preaching 
By Rev. William W. McKinney, D. D. 
24 pages. Papercover. 5 cents. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath-School Work 


SACRED SONGS 
Miia, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
PRAYER MEETINGS, 
By the popular Authors of 
SACRED SONGS No. 1, 
of which over 735,000 have been sold. 


$25 per 100. Sample copy mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 








ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 


of any m: .ke can secure the services of an inde- 
pendent expert to make selection, without extra 
cost, and thereby be sure of obtaining the best in- 
strument for the money, by addressing HENRY 
BASFORD, Congregational House, Room 106. 

Refers to Dr. A. E. DUNNING, Editor of The Congre- 
gationalist. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE. SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
OGLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALSST. 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By JoHN Fiske. With 18 Maps. Crown 8vo0, 
$2.00. 

An excsedingly clear and interesting ac- 
count of the course and significant events of 
the War for the Union in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 


THE BURDEN OF 
CHRISTOPHER 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of ‘‘ Diana 
Victrix.”’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of modern business life, its sharp 
competitions, and the many conditions of 
temptation and trial which confront a man 
who seeks to do business in a just and honor- 
able way. These conditions impose the 
burden which Christopher bears. A sweet, 
domestic element runs through this signifi- 
cant and interesting tale. 


THE CONCEPTION OF 
IMMORTALITY 
By JosIAH Royce, Professor in Harvard 
University and author of ‘‘The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy,’ ‘‘ The Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy,” etc. 16mo, $1 00. 


A strong and ingenious argument for man’s 
immortality as the permanence of the indi- 
vidual Man. The bvok is ‘‘an inquiry con 
cerning what we mean by an Individual 
Man,”’ and the conclusion shows that in de 
fining him we define Immortality. 


THE ARTS OF LIFE 


By R. R. BOWKER. 16mo, $1 25. 

A book intended to promote greater whole 
ness and symmetry in living; to impress on 
readers the truth that life in all its features 
shouli be systematically right, in a high 
sense artistic. 


CAMBRIDGE SCOTT 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER Scott. Cambridge Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, In- 
dexes, a portrait, and an engraved title- 
page with a vignette. Large crown 870, 
$2 00. 








Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHOON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 








Educational 


GE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washingten; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 


tae PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














TSHEOLOGICAL 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 6, 1900, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 
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Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
After a free trial 


SHORTI IAN week, pupils are 


plainly told whether they are adapted for stenogra- 
phers. Low rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir- 
cular. Rev. GEV. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House, 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


ISAAC RICH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN, 
Opens October 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 





MASSACAUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate a imits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowel). Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston 

Certificate admits toseven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catal: gue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with 1-4 mile 
track. Opens September, 19C0. 
JOSEPH H, SAWYER, M. A., Principal, 
Easthampton Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


Courses of study in Mechanical, ‘ ivil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 200-page catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mutled free. 
Expenses low. 33d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Regis x 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Higher education of young women. 98th_year 
opens Sept. 19,1900. Thrce courses, Academic, Elect- 
ive and College Preparawry. 25 acres of ground. See 
The Congregationalist of March 22. 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66th year begins Sept. 19. 1900. Endowed. College 
preparatory, with auvanced courses for high schoo} 
graduates and others not wishing fuil college course. 
Art and music. Gymrasium, tennis, golf, etc., exten- 
Keautifu ly aud healthfully situated. 


sive grounds. 
Christian home influences. For circular and views 
address the president. 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT AGADEMY "°° *zixs.tsr 


Andover, Mass.. 


The 72d year opens September 13th. 

Site and buildings unsurpassed. Over 20 acres of 
greve and lawns, with tennis grounds, etc. 

Draper Hall is equipped with the best modern con- 
veniences for the health and comfort of pupils, includ- 
ing effective systems of hot water poner he a electric 
lighting. Each young lady has a single bed, her own 
bureau, closet and toilet conveniences. 

Extended seminary courses in Latin, Greek, French 
and German languages. with History, Literature and 
Science. and rare facilities for Music and Art are full 
provided for, and also a thorough college fitting course. 

The total expense for board and tuition, except music 
and drawing, is $400 per annum. 

Address Miss EMILY A. MBANS, Principal. 
For catalogue; W. F. DRAPER. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, WINNEPESAUKEE. 


WINNEPESAUKEE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
On the shores of the Lake. Secondyear. Courses for 
teachers in Psychology, Pedagogy and Methods; for 








CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
67th Year Opens 


HARTFORD | sevtember'26) 1900. 
THEOLOCICAL 
Thorough Training. Ss E M { NARY, 


Ample Equipment. 
Special Course in Missions. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Apply to Professor Jacobus, 


general students in Botany, Langua-es and Mathe- 
matics. Address LA Roy F. GRIFFIN, Director, 
Weirs, N. H. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ded by Friends over a century ago but open to 














CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


UNDENOMIINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1900-01, Now Ready. 





AN 





F 
all denominations. Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented last year. Ide +] com ination of school and home 
life. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOME &92..:9.-8: 


An ideal combination of school and home li‘e for ten 

penis. 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
ealthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and physical 

training. 75th year of Academy. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 











NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL “new York.” 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 
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While some babies may thrive on diluted cow’s 
milk, for the majority the milk should be more 
completely modified. Mellin’s Food is a true modi. 
fier; it makes the milk more easy of digestion, and 
makes it closely resemble breast milk. 


Goop FOR Firty YEARS.—In another part of 
this paper will be seen the announcement entitled 
Half-Century Lounge. This applies to a very inter- 
est'ng piece of leather furniture just built by the 
Paine Furniture Company, and practically war- 
ranted for fifty years of service. It makes such 
comfort appear very inexpensive when it can be 
divided by fifty to find the cost for a single year. 


ON page 671 of this issue is an advertisement of 
the Twentieth Century Freezer. It is claimed by 
the manufacturers that only a minimum amount of 
labor is rc: quired in the making of ice cream, and 
none of the *‘ back-breaking crank turning.’”’ They 
also state that it is very simple in its make-up and 
satisfactory in its results. So confident are they of 
its giving satisfaction to the user that the pur- 
chasing money will be refunded to any one dissat- 
isfied after ten days’ trial. 

A SUCCESSFUL TRIAL.—Brighton, Mass., April 24, 
1900. 88 B. Baster of Faneuil, who was a sufferer 
frem stomach trouble, saw in a "pape testimonial 
from one who had been cured of dys vege by Hood’s 
anny contr ig She began taking it and isTow well ard 


has gained in weight. She says when people say they 


fone _— what will cure them she tells them to take 








Benevolent Societies 


THE CONG REGATI“N AL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 609 sonezepesional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev in BK. Palmer Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 beesbin p00; House. Office hours 4 3 5. An- 
nual membersh 1.00; life mie D White te Con- 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. Whi Soaee 

AMERICAN BOARD OF UOMMISSIONERS FOR ood 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Fran! 

H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charles E. Swett, Pubilshing nd 
Agent. Office in New Yor ——— Ave, 
-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
WoOMAN’sS BOARD OF MI88IONS, Room 704. cannes. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelis ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the W: the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
ome. § 615 315 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 

nations mer, be i? to either of the 
auove ren or to H. W. H d, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second st a York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SoolBTy 
—Church and apg oe e Building. Rev. L H. 

D. D., Secret a G harles E. Hope, Treasurer, “United 

Sharitive Building, New York; Rev. Geor; ~ A. Hood, 
Genavanntional House, Boston, Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven —— 
fen fre Colleges and Academies in seventeen Sta’ 

Christian schools in Utah and ted ae. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 6 612, 613 greg 
tional House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Snisago, 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Gontributions used ony, for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boyaton, = fener o and T 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.. Field Sec 
Marsh, New England Sapatenaek Congregationai 
House, Boston. 

TH = Rg ete ae oy oe of Boston 

and vicinity (Incorporated). t is the estab- 
pe, and x, ort of Ev sole and fs suburbs. 
Churches and Sun: eH. | oston and its suburbs. 
Samuel ©. Darlin; A Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., Milk bo B Sesion. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 

Secre' Vv. N. H. Whittlesey, 


chartered under the a of the 
{pecs insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 
inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
Tnited States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the husetts General A3socia- 
tion, offers its serviees to churches desiring — or 

ulpit Fy lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Roden ngregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RBOORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congreyationalssi, 1849 
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Boston. Open day aud evening. Sailors and | 


welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A.M. Bible 
study 3 P.M. Sunday lr nog usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 


yore Haven. Isa 
all Con 


ongre; tional society and a erale to 
yational churehe r 4 oe. 


es for support. Sen 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secre 
Room 601 bp ly mee my House, a nd clo’ 

, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8. N nd cloth. 
chaplain, ae i read. 


over Street. Bequests should 
and ueath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Soc: penny. f the sum Ley or to be applied to the charitable 
and ” oses of said society. ” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie D . Des President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of 
Boston, Room og Bee 


membership $1.00: li p 
Charles H. Beale, Treas., ‘‘The Warren,” Roxbury. 


GRACE 











A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se- 


BEFORE 
MEAT | "00 copies, $1.25, postpata 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 





THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANOB, $3 ; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YBARS, $10. 
SINGLE COPY, 6 CENTS. 
I¥ PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 7 inches to the column. 


‘ract. 
READING Sonoms, lentes nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 
W.L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail Composition by Thomas Todd. 








The 
Boston 
Book 


Prepared by THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
for the International Council (Sepi., 
1899). Several thousand copies were.sold at 
36 cts. each, in paper, and 75 cts., cloth. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
and a part of the copies on hand have 
&@ very elaborate map in colors. 


224 Pages. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: — 

The Pilgrim Sight seer in pasta Cungre- 
gationalism in Boston—Other Denominations 
in Boston— Literary and Educational Boston— 
The Pilgrim Sight seer in Cambridge and 
Newton—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem— 
The Pilgrim Sightseer in Plymouth—The 
Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover—The Pilgrim 
Sight seer in Concord and Lexington. 


Tho book was printed from type. We have 
on hand a few hundred copies of the paper 
bound edition which we will sell at 


20 cents 


each. This price includes postage if the beok 
is to be sent by mail. Orders filled as re 
ceived until the edition is exhausted. 


So far as we know there is no work which 
brings tegether so much “pilgrim ” informa- 
tion in a form convenient for reference. It is 

a guide book prepared 
by “pilgrim” experts. . 





Early orders will secure the book with mop, 
of which there is a limited number. 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
prove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
fine chagieins and ‘missionaries ; romotes temperance 
homes and board: EBensse’ _\. cing ane veae at — 
and abroad; provides raries for outgo 
Eye Boat. the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman's "Rav on 


Boat 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
commanees of me are foty at Se ie ahem made direct to 
the main office of the society a 
ev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT Secretary. 
W. CO. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 














Notices under t. di ding fe lines one 
words to the te: phe Ele Nity cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
Booms and Board. ‘6, pleasant rooms u vy 
flight with first-class board a rs. Mitchell’ 8, 137 
bury Street, Boston. 
or Exchange. Hotel Springfield, Oran 


Sale 
Park, Florida. 50 rooms, furnished, modern, love i 
and healthy siiuation; Vongregational church and 
A. M.A. school near; ample grounds; de: irable home as 
well as a ay Cost $25,000, sell for 810.000. Might 
exchange. J.A Daiy, 133 Johnson, Muncie, Ind. 


HANDBOOK QUIZ 


20 Questions on the contents of 
The Congregationalist Handbook. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 
2 CENTS FOR EACH 25 COPIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN LETTER PAPER 


49 Franklin St., worersis WARD’ § 














Ask for No. 501, 505, 301 or 313 
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SAFE 


INVESTMEN 


Origin of Fruit Foods. 


Fruit Foods, now an accomp ished fact, are the 
outgrowth of the inventive genius of two Massa- 
chusetts brothers, Daniel F. Sherman and Robert 
B. Sherman, who, twenty-two years ago, as young 
men, left their New England heme to engage in 
Sruit growing, in Newcastle, California. Seven- 
teen years passed, and they were found possessed 
of two finely developed fruit ranches, and a good 
reputation as intelligent, up-to-date fruit growers. 
They were among the first to realize the utility of 
growing figs. They originated the system of pack- 
age figs, which system is now universally copied. 
Their specidl cure of figs, without sulphur, insuring 
true flavor, and other points, including steriliza- 
tion, rendering a clean, perfectly wholesome prod- 
uct, makes their packed figs always to bring the 
highest prices. 

About the time above referred to, these two 
brothers turned their attention to the possibility of 
making fruit foods. Recognizing the nutritive 
qualities, the bone and tissue forming elements of 
the fig and other of the fruits, they felt there must 
be some way of retaining these properties, while 
putting the fruit in such permanent form, as would 
enable it to be sold in packages. through the regu- 
lar channels of trade. 

It was a totally new idea, but, like many criginal 
ideas, it possessed the germ of truth, and it has 
won. Of course the winning bas meant years of 
study, and careful, patient experimenting. But the 
day of trial and testing is over. 


List of Fruit Foods. 


Concentrated Fruits. 
Figmince. 

Fruitrex. 

Fig Perfection. 
Fruit Marmalades. 
Packed Figs. 

Sweet Pickled Figs. 


Fruit Foods are an accomplished fact, and the 
business of manufacturing them has been success- 
fully prosecuted for five years: in California, under 
the name of Shermen Brothers; in Chicago, under 
the name of The Sherman Fruit Company. 

These goods have already an established sale in 
the West. Arrangements are now in progress for 
introducing the goods throughout the entire Zast. 
They are for family use, for bakers and for confec- 
tioners. Some of these products, notably the Con- 
centrated Fruits, are unlike and wholly in advance 
of anything with which the world is familiar; and 
their use on the ground of healthfulness, utitity and 
economy, will be practically unlimited. Take one 
of the seemingly lesser products, viz., sig marma- 
lade; being a true fig product, it sells to bakers 
through the West, absolutely without a rival, many 
individual bakers consuming from 350 to 1,00U 
pounds each month. 








Incorporation Effected. 


Sherman Brothers of Newcastle, Cal., together 
witu the Sherman Fruit Company, of Chicago, have 
demonstrated the field for and success of this indus- 
try. 

From the outset, the business has been growing 
with rapid strides, and while the Shermans have 
been doing business right up to the limit of their 
capital—that capital has been wholly inadequate. 

The Sherman- Worrell Fruit Company is iacorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey. It is capital- 
ized at two million dollars, divided into two hun- 
dred thousan shares, at ten dollars each, every 
share full paid and non-assessable. 

This Company has taken the entire business both 
of Sherman Brothers and the Sherman Fruit Com- 
pany, paying wholly therefor with shares in the 
hew corporation. 

Both Shermans are therefore large stockho‘ders, 
and will continue the same close and vital relations 
to the new business which they held to the old. 


The Whole Plant. 


The property of Sherman Brothers and The 
Sherman Fruit Co., Real Estate and otherwise, 
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coming into the possession of this new corpora- 
tion, is, viz : at Newcastle- the full bearing fruit 
ranches, two packing houses, two dwelling houses, 
barns, miles of underground laid pipe for irriga- 
tion, horses, fruit and other wagons, blacksmith 
shop, steam plant, machinery and all the appurte- 
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+ Fruit Foods 


all the fruits as they mature, right through the 
season. Thousands of tons of the various fruits 
must be bought for this purpose. The Company 
will use for their Products and for packing, besides 
their own crop, immense quantities of figs. To 
obtain figs at bottom prices, they must be pur- 
hased of the grower, on the tree. Part is paid 





nances for conducting a thoroughly equipped fruit 
ranch. At Chicago—all the machinery of a fruit 
manufacturing plant, hydraulic and other presses, 
giinders, boiler, molds, patented packages, trade- 
marks, formulas, processes, merchandise, ledger 
accounts, goodwill and everything directly or re- 
motely connected with the business. 


The Company’s Fruit Ranches 
At Newcastle 








Comprise about 80 acres, fully developed and in 
fine bearing condition, as follows: 45 acres in 
Peaches: 10 acres in Figs: 10 acres in Olives: 
7 acres in Pears: 5 acres in Plums and 3 acresia 
Oranges. 

Peaches are shipped from the ranches about 
every week-day from June 1, to Oct. 1, the yield 
aggregating many thousands of boxes. All the 
other trees are doing well, notably the Fig trees. 
The She: mans have never lost a Fig tree, and since 


3 
Important Facts, 


FIRST: This business is already well es- 
tablished. It is a sure thing. 
SECOND: On all shares immediately taken 


. 4 O% discount will 


be allowed. 
THIRD: A good dividend will be paid from 
the earning's of this year. 














at time of purchase, and the balance, when the 
figs are delivered. Buying whole orchards of 
Figs on the tree, for future delivery, involves a 
large capital, but it is the only wise and business- 
like thing to do. It guarantees a very remarkable 
profit. 


The Company’s Immediate 
Need Is As Follows. 








One new packing-house and one new factory, 
in California; the enlargement of present fac- 
tories at N@ castle and at Chicago; establishing 
a factory in Boston. Also to provide ample capi- 
tal for buying fruit, which, as explained, is 
promptly turned into products at a handsome 
profit. 


Definite Amount of Stock 
Offered. 


10%, Discount for Immediate Cash. 


To provide for this development, twenty-five 
thousand shares are offered for sale at $10 per 
share, with a discount of 10 per cent. for im- 
mediate cash. 

This sale is now in progress. 

This special discount of 10 per cent. is continued 
only to obtain requisite capital before the Fruit 
season opens. It may be withdrawao at any time. 
The remaining shares will then sell at Par. 

When these twenty-five thousaod shares are sold, 
sufficient capital will have been acquired and no 
more stock will be offereo, at present or in the near 
future. When the time does come to offer another 
block of shares, it will be at an advanced price. 





Cood Dividend in 1900. 





the Fig orchard arrived at age to bear, no season 
has passed without its giving a handsome crop. 
Most of the Fig trees, now 12 years old, yielded 
last year from $15. to $18. pertree. Theserancvhes 
are among the most prosperous in Placer County 
and are well known throughout the entire state. 
Not only will this Company use the full crops of 
these ranches, in making Fruit Foods, but they 
will buy quantities of fruit besides. 


Already Investors. 





The President and Treasurer have put, practi- 
cally, their entire financial resources into this busi- 
ness. The First and Second Vice-Presidents have 
done the same, in deeding to the Company, as be- 
fore stated, their entire plant, the total result of 
twenty years of conscientious study, and earnest, 
practical work. Some capitalists and many others 
from the six New England states, have bought 
shares very satisfactorily. Friends of the busi- 
ness in Chicago, and some few others scattered 
through the United States, are also quite liberal 
investors. 


The Balance 





of shares will be sold, in blocks, from time to time, 
for purposes of development. Dividends are only 
paid on the shares actually outstauding. Shares 
not sold, remain in the treasury, as a reserve, to 
be sold only when more capital is needed. The 
increasing earning power of the business, will 
seon make the remaining shares to sell consider- 
ably above ten dollars. 


In May, 1900, 


The Company will commence making Concen- 
trated Fruits, first of strawberries, and then of 











Facts for Investors. 





Those now buying shares may expect a good 
dividend on this year’s business. This industry has 
great possibilities of growth, and every share 
owned, not only will earn, year by year, handsome 
dividends, but the shares, themselves, will be con- 
stantly increasing in value. 

Every dollar received from the sale of shares goes 
directly into development—largely buying fruit for 
the manufactured products; goes directly into 
earning power ; goes directly into profits. 

Frankly, what commercial enterprise could more 
rationally justify confidence? To go back to the 
soil, the basis of all wealth! To give to the world 
food products, the basis of all life! fhe whole 
industry is safe—genuine—substantial. 

The Company make it an object for you to invest 
now. If you have your savings invested unsatis- 
factorily, and wish to change, even if the change 
involves small temporary loss, the ten per cent. 
discount will repay you. 


Personal Word. 


Rememter that this industry is no experiment. 
That it is fully establi hed and doing business now, 
That the prospect for good and 1egular dividends, 
beginning with this year, is first-class. Lastly, re- 
member our comparatively small capitalization, 
and that those now bevoming owners in the busi- 
ness will have their proportionate share of the 
splenaid growth and ultimate greatly increased 
value which all evidence shows is sure to come. 





Don’t Procrastinate. 





Don’t delay. Don’t wait and then regret losing 
the ten per cent. discount. Having decided that 
you wish to invest, send your order immediately to 


THE SHERMAN-WORRELL FRUIT CO., 


301 and 302 Congregational House, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ecumenical Conference Numbers 


No. 16. Seventy portraits and illustrations, the 
chief participants described. Five valuable arti- 
cles by experts on the present status of missionary 
operations in Africa, China, India, Japan and Tur- 
key. List of Congregational delegates to the con- 
ference. Missionary map of the world. Recent 
Statistics. 

No.17. A prayer for the conference. Report of 
the opening days President McKinley’s and ex- 
President Harrison’s speeches. Comparison of the 
American Board and the London Missionary Soci- 
ety. Snap-shots and nuggets. Picture of Carnegie 
Hall. 

No. 18. Report concluded. A résumé of leading 
features. Extended account of the women’s meet- 
ings. Pictures of the conference in session. De- 
scription with illustrations of the missionary ex- 
hibit. Snap-shots and nuggets. 

These three numbers sent postpaid to any part of 
the United States and Canada for 18 cents; to 
Great Britair, or anywhere in the Postal Union, for 
25 cents. 


The Christian World 


Not in tbis generation, 
probably, will such a 
magnificent Christian as- 
semblage convene in America as that 
just closed in New York. The thousands 
privileged to attend it will carry the 
memories and inspiration until their lat- 
est days, but the vastly larger number of 
Christians who could not be in New York 
for even a single day must depend on the 
testimony of others and on the printed 
page for their profit from the gathering. 
With this end in view, we have sought in 
our last three issues, with the aid of many 
illustrations and with careful pen sketch- 
ing of the various phases of the confer- 
ence, to place before our readers a some- 
what adequate description. In all about 
twenty-five pages have thus far been de- 
voted to this one subject, but we think 
the space well employed, and we trust 
that these successive numbers, like the 
several council papers of last autumn, 
will preserve the fruits of this remark- 
able gathering and extend the knowledge 
of it far and wide. Those who desire to 
possess themselves of the volumes con- 
taining the verbatim reports should send, 
at once, the modest sum of one dollar to 
the Committee on Press and Publication, 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. They 
will be a rich thesaurus for every student 
and lover of foreign missions. 








The Ecumenical 
and the Public 


Reports from In- 
dia indicate that 
the severity of the famine exceeds that 
of any known since British rule over 
India, and the mortality is awful to con- 
template. The many missionaries from 
India present at the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence in New York last week put fortha 
joint appeal to the American public 
which is impressive in its unity of con- 
viction and urgency of appeal. They 
describe the famine as ‘‘a calamity so 
overwhelming in its vastness, so appall- 


India’s Continuing Need 
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ing in the suffering it inflicts on millions 
of the most helpless of mankind,” that 
it claims “the attention, the pity and 
the succor of every member of the fam- 
ily of nations,” and much more the at. 
tention of a people so favored as we. 
The missionaries testify that the British 
government is ‘‘achieving a greater work 
of rescue than any government in the 
world’s history has ever undertaken be- 
fore,” but alongside of its efforts ‘‘there 
is a vast area in which private munifi- 
cence can effect what governmental in- 
terference cannot usefully attempt.” 
“Criticism of Indian administration,” 
they say, ‘“‘indulgence of political predi- 
lections and pedantic measuring of du- 
ties and responsibilities must be surely 
swept aside when scores of millions are 
in actual suffering, when hundreds of 
thousands are in daily peril of dying.” 
There seems to be some difference of 
opinion among the missionaries as to the 
wisdom of shipping corn in bulk to In- 
dia, but all agree on the clamant need of 
help from this rich and favored people. 
The famine pictures in the last issue of 
Leslie’s Weekly are grewsome enough to 
melt a heart of flint, and the great audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall last Sunday night, 
which heard the tales of suffering from 
persons who knew whereof they spoke, 
showed its sympathy by an immediate 
contribution of nearly $1,500 in cash and 
pledges. 


The present disturbed 

Prison perdi , Telations between the 
United States and Tur- 

key are due to the presence of American 
missionaries in that country. It is an 
acute illustration of the serious burdens 
laid on our Government by foreign mis- 
sions. It is said that the Department 
of State expends $1,000,000 annually to 
protect missionaries, and the expense is 
the cause of much criticism. President 
Angell in his address on this subject at 
the conference last week threw much 
light on this matter. » He has represented 
the Government as minister to China 
and to Turkey, and speaks from experi- 
ence. He said that foreigners do not 
discriminate between Americans who 
are among them for gain and those who 
preach the gospel. If our Government 
should leave the wrongs inflicted on 
missionaries unredressed, its neglect 
would invite outrages upon merchants, 
artisans and travelers. If Turkey finds 
that we do not protect one class of our 
citizens, Turks will understand that it 
is safe to attack any American citizens 
in that country. Our Government can 
make no distinctions between the kinds 
of business pursued by its citizens 
abroad. Yet the effect on missions 
when appeal is made to our Govern- 
ment for protection is a subject which 
missionaries must seriously consider. 
The occasion must be an important one 
which justifies them in calling on their 
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government to lend them such support 
as will appear to be helping them to prop- 
agate their religion. 


It was a wise saying of 
The True Approach Bishop Butler, “Let 
to Man 
us remember that we 
differ as much from other men as they 
differ from us.” If we set up our own 
view of our own character as the stand- 
ard by which we are to judge the lives 
of others we shall find it hard to live 
in charity and think in kindness. For 
God has made men with different oppor- 
tunities and surroundings, and if their 
thoughts are strange to us we must re- 
member that our thoughts are also strange 
to them. Therefore it is that Christ has 
forbidden us to judge and commanded us 
to love. For judging we have no equip- 
ment, while love is the appointed means 
of growth and the very atmosphere of 
service. Our Lord’s command against 
judging puts the standard quite outside 
ourselves. We are to look upon men— 
even upon our enemies—through the eyes 
of him who loved and gave himself for 
them. And in that look it may be that 
we shall learn so far to forget our own 
peculiarities, prejudices and passions as 
to gain some real glimpse of what it 
means to love our enemies and pray for 
those who despitefully use us. 


m Last week we referred to 
ermanency the reactionary obstruc- 
ieneeSemes tionist attitude of Presi- 
dent Patton with respect to revision of 
the Westminster Confession. Contrast 
with his views the remarks of Principal 
Rainy in a recent review of the history 
of New College and an appreciation of 
its eminent instructors. After referring 
to the fidelity of Chalmers, Welsby Cun- 
ningham and Duncan to the essential 
theology of the Reformed Churches, and 
to the theological and ecclesiastical prob- 
lems which young divines faced when 
he sat under these men, Principal Rainy 
proceeded to say of present day ferment: 


We may recognize an altering method of 
interrogating Scripture as to what the Lord 
has been revealing; there is also, perhaps, 
an altering method of conceiving and con- 
necting the results of that interrogation, and 
placing them in the general world of thought. 
All this creates a situation full of interest, 
but not quite easy either to understand or 
to deal with. But, after all, the changing 
method will not really alter the great per- 
manent alternatives. The old covenant and 
the new, Moses and Christ, Paul and John 
will remain. Sin and docm will not be 
charmed away by any changes of method. 
And the hope of eternal life will endure 
unaltered. Theology my learn how to relate 
its teachings better to human minds that 
have been carried by God’s providence to 
somewhat new points of view. But, when 
the mists clear, the great identities of Chris- 
tian theology will be found standing where 
they were. 

It is of more than personal significance— 
this difference in point of view of Presi- 
dent Patton of Princeton and Principal 
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Rainy of the New College, Edinburgh, 
both of them ecclesiastical statesmen of 
the Presbyterian Church, the one Amer- 
ican, the other Scotch. It reveals the 
difference between Scotch and American 
Presbyterianism, the educators and schol- 
ars of the denomination in one land 
being at liberty to walk in the light, and 
able to rejoice in greater prosperity of 
mission board treasuries and in deeper 
unity of Presbyterianism in Scotland 
than ever before, a unity that will find 
formal expression in the welding together 
of the Free and the United Presbyterians 
soon; the denomination in the other land 
facing dissensions, cramped financial re- 
sources, an alienated laity and fearful 
clergy, and the spectacle of Episcopacy 
and Independency absorbing its scholarly 
young men. The Scotchman of today is 
less “dour” than the Scotch-American in 
his opposition to light from nature and 
from scientific study of origins, religious 
and ethical. 


Itis not uncommon to speak 
of “Spanish America” as 
including all the continent 
south of the frontier of the United States. 
It is a convenient, but misleading, desig- 
nation. Besides the Englisb, Dutch and 
French colonies and possessions in the 
islands and on the coast of South Amer- 
ica, there is the great Portuguese-speak- 
ing republic of Brazil, which in its south- 
ern states is rapidly becoming as mixed 
in blood as any portion of our own great 
West. In the state of Rio Grande do Sul 
there are a quarter of a million Germans, 
besides many Poles and Italians. Among 
the Protestant Germans twenty-sever Lu- 
theran pastors are at work. American 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Episcopal 
missions have been busy in this section 
of the republic with growing success, and 
the American Bible Society, by its agent, 
Rev. H. C. Tucker, and its colporteurs, 
attempts to serve the needs of the people 
in four or five different tongues. ‘If we 
fail to get the people of the various na- 
tionalities,” writes Mr. Tucker, in the 
Bible Society Record, “to read the Word 
of God now, each in his own tongue, 
there will be a tendency to drift into the 
grossest forms of unbelief. The problem 
of the mingling of all these nationalities 
together under such conditions as exist 
in that mild and delightful climate and 
on that fertile soil can be only solved by 
an aggressive evangelism, the beginning 
of which is the circulation of the Bible.” 


Cosmopolitan 
Brazil 


“The decay of the sense of 

patty sin,” was Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply to one who asked him 

to name the most marked change in the 
religious lifeof histime. It is significant 
that at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of English Unitarians 
Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, eminent as a stu- 
dent of Dante, discussed this fact about 
which the great British statesman was so 
concerned and admitted the accuracy in 
great measure of the diagnosis. Mr. 
Wicksteed attributes the change to the 
rise of the hypothesis of evolution, to the 
subtle pantheism which now abides side 
by side with theism, to the growing be- 
lief that the religious sanction which lay 
at the root of the sense of sin was often 
intimately bound up with superstition, to 
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the fact that in the reaction from anthro- 
pomorphism the august Lawgiver has re- 
ceded from view, and to the fact that in 
the revolt from too much introspection 
many have come to take a very light- 
hearted view of life and its grave issues. 
Mr. Wicksteed warned against the drift 
of the times, insisting that unless we give 
up something we want we never shall get 
anything we want, and that “fear,” al- 
though not the highest motive for doing 
good or serving God, was better than the 
modern Hellenism. Here we find a con- 
servative note, harmonizing with the 
deeper and more conservative notes of 
American Unitarians, which are heard to- 
day as they react from the rationalism of 
the last generation and perceive its effect 
on the present generation. 


Presbyterian union 
Presbyterian Union seems to be nearer at 
— hand in Africa than in 
America. Last November the North 
Livingstonia Presbytery was organized 
on the shores of Lake Nyassa after 
twenty-four years of labor by missiona- 
ries of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. ‘It is expected,” says the 
Missionary Record, “that the congrega- 
tions of the Dutch Reformed section of 
the mission will form the Presbytery of 
South Livingstonia”’; and it is hoped -hat 
the Church of Scotland mission may soon 
be organized and the three united in a 
single federation or organization. Per- 
haps our American Presbyterians might 
meditate with profit upon what the Mis- 
stonary Record says of the conditions of 
this hoped-for union of churches: “ with 
a view to such federation or union, it was 
agreed that the constitution and creed of 
the newly formed Presbyterian Church 
should be as simple as possible.” If in 
Africa, why not in America? The 
twenty. fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Livingstonia mission is to be cele- 
brated in October by a series of special 
meetings and a conference to which all 
the Protestant missions of British and 
German Central Africa are to be invited 
to send delegates. 


In connection with 

A Peculiar Religious Dr. Gordon’s recent 
Situation in Hawaii detachment from Ja- 
pan and his appointment to the Ha- 
waiian field, the fact is worth noting 
that the children of our American mis- 
sionaries, through the Hawaiian mission- 
ary board, are prosecuting vigorously 
evangelistic work among the various na- 
tionalities which have been drawn to the 
islands of late years. They are by no 
means neglecting the native Hawaiian 
stock, but, inasmuch as the Japanese and 
Portuguese now outnumber the original 
Hawaiians, and as there are also in 
Hawaii no less than 15,000 Portuguese, 
the necessity of undertaking Christian 
service in behalf of these other races 
is apparent. Upon the Central Union 
Church in Honolulu rests largely the 
responsibility for obtaining the means 
and for administering the work. And 
this church has become a center of many 
evangelistic operations. It is a singular 
fact that ever since the overthrow of the 
monarchy there has been a strong move- 
ment among the native Hawaiians toward 
Mormonism. Several indefatigable mis- 
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sionaries of that faith, hailing from Salt 
Lake City, have taken up their abode in 
the islands, prosecuting industrial occu- 
pations during the daytime and holding 
their meetings in the evening and on 
Sundays. The Roman Catholic Church, 
moreover, with its pomp and ceremony, 
appeals to the more unintelligent among 
the natives, and it has already brought 
within its fold perhaps a quarter of the 
entire population of the island. Natu- 
rally the change in the political and in- 
dustrial standards consequent upon an- 
nexation has something to do with the 
drift away from Congregational churches 
toward these other religious faiths. But 
we trust that the vigorous measures be- 
ing taken will cause soon a reaction 
toward the purer religion which was first 
planted in the islands, and which has 
proved the main element in their trans- 
formation. 


The Wesleyan, the 
Union of Wesleyans Bible Christian and 
in South Australia the Primitive Meth- 
odists of South Australia, who agreed at 
the opening of the year to unite forces, 
have just held their first joint conference. 
For years there had been no difference of 
doctrine between them, and the differ- 
ences in forms of government were not 
marked or based on principle. The com- 
petition of brethren and the duplication 
of effort had become intolerable, and so a 
Federal Council was organized a few 
years ago which slowly but surely worked 
out a plan of union, in which each clergy- 
man. is provided for, the supernumerary 
funds of the three sects are merged and 
guarded, rival missions to the heathen 
are abolished, The Christian Weekly, the 
organ of the Wesleyan Church, becomes 
the organ of the joint body, and the three 
bookmaking and publishing plants are 
made one. As aseal of the compact and 
proof of their joy, the churches are striv- 
ing to raise a Century Thanksgiving Fund 
of 40,000 guineas. Similar Methodist 
unions have been effected in New Zealand 
and Queensland, Victoria is pledged to a 
like union in 1902, and New South Wales 
also will probably fall into line in that 
year. So it would seem as if, ere the first 
decade of the new century is past, Meth- 
odism in Australia, asin Canada, will be 
a united body, rid of its petty divisions 
based on idiosyncrasies of Biblical inter- 
pretation. Can the Methodists of the 
United States or of England be at ease in 
the face of such comity among their fel- 
lows in the provinces ? 





The Interior presents seven reasons why a 
new creed should be adopted and the West- 
minster Confession stand as the historic sym- 
bol adapted for its age but not for the spirit of 
work today. Its seventh reason is the change 
in the spiritual and intellectual development 
of the people. When the confession was 
written but few people, relatively, could read. 
It was framed by and for metaphysicians, 
scholastics and philosophers. The common 
people, the chutch members, were not ex- 
pected to read it and were not supposed to be 
able to comprehend it if they did read it. 
Now, on the contrary, the members of the 
Presbyterian Church are, with few excep- 
tions, literati, intel igent, self-thoughtfal and 
intellec ually self respectfal. They are en- 
titled te a symbol which will clear up misun- 
derstandings among themselves and prevent 
them from being misunderstood by other 
Christians and people. 
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The Great Missionary Demon- 
stration 


The secretary of the London Missionary 
Society said last week that the conference 
in New York which closed last Tuesday 
was ‘‘the greatest missionary demonstra- 
tion that the world has seen.’”’ Never 
before were so many fields represented 
by so many missionaries assembled in 
one body. Never before did so many so- 
cieties unite to consider their common 
work. And we do not believe that the 
subject of missions ever received in a 
public conference so thorough, compre- 
hensive and catholic treatment. 

Was the expenditure of time and money 
warranted? Some results already assured 
furnish a sufficient answer. 

First, the effect on the world-wide field 
of missions is certain to be most salutary. 
Such an assembly as this would not have 
been practicable in the first half of this 
century. This is almost the first genera- 
tion willing to permit the exposition of 
the progress of nations in industry, art 
and science, such as is now going on in 
Paris. Still more slowly have the nations 
come to be willing to allow the achieve- 
ments of Christian missionaries in chang- 
ing their religions to be proclaimed 
abroad. That this can be done now, and 
that after the accounts of their efforts 
have been flashed round the world, these 
missionaries can go back in safety to 
renew their labors is evidence of a great 
advance in the mutual confidence of na- 
tions in one another. A common stand. 
ard of righteousness is coming to be rec- 
ognized to which all men look with 
respect, and Christianity is coming to be 
acknowledged as nearest to that standard. 
This meeting will give fresh interest to 
this moral movement. 

The missionaries themselves, after the 
personal acquaintance with one another, 
representing many lands and denomina- 
tions, will realize as never before the un- 
ity of their aim and spirit. In the meet- 
ings each one emphasized the importance 
of his own department. The preacher 
showed how all efforts failed without the 
evangelical message, the teacher demon- 
strated the uselessness of preaching with- 
out the education of the hearers, the tract 
distributor made it plain that the printed 
page was essential to the success of the 
living voice, the representative of the 
Bible Society proved that the spoken 
word would be ineffective without the 
written revelation, and the physician 
showed that the heathen soul can rarely 


be reached without ministering to his - 


physical welfare. But the day of antago- 
nism between education and evangelism 
is passing away. The modern missionary 
addresses himself to the whole nature of 
those whom he seeks to win for Christ, 
physical, mental and spiritual. And this 
meeting will help him both to appreciate 
his brethren and to understand his work. 

Next, great good will come from this 
conference to the churches which send 
out missionaries. No subject met heart- 
ier approval than that of comity between 
denominations on foreign mission fields. 
Differences of belief and methods of 
church government were shown to be 
trivia), as compared to the one work of 
the Church of Christ to bring the world 
to him. Waste of money and strength in 
dogmatic contentions was condemned by 
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speakers whose words were emphasized 
by heartiest applause from the vast audi- 
ences. Missionaries have rarely approved 
of denominational rivalry in their fields, 
but societies and churches at home have 
too often encouraged it. Christians will 
give more freely, understand more clearly 
the work they want done and be more 
tolerant toward their brethern because of 
this meeting. 

Finally, and most patent just now, a 
profound impression has been made on 
the community and the country by this 
great assembly. Popular interest in it in 
New York city has surpassed all expecta- 
tions. The first meeting crowded Carne- 
gie Hall because the President of the 
United States, an ex-President and the 
governor of New York were on the plat- 
form and program. But the multitude 
which sought admission increased from 
day to day when the only speakers an- 
nounced were missionaries and ministers. 
Prominent business men, who had shown 
no interest heretofore in missions, eagerly 
sought for tickets of admission, only to 
find that the supply had been exhausted. 
The newspapers gave whole pages of illus- 
trated reports of the proceedings, and 
most of them editorially discussed the 
themes and speakers with intelligent 
appreciation. The romance of missions 
caught the popular attention. Reporters 
described marks of suffering and a light 
of joyful devotion on the countenances 
of those who knew not that their faces 
shone. The growing prominenceof women 
in this work both at home and abroad 
awakened a chivalric sympathy in hearts 
not often moved by matters of religion. 

News of the conference has been spread 
far and wide through the press on both 
sides of the ocean, and has already been 
read in missionary lands. Considered 
only as a business enterprise, the confer- 
ence is a magnificent success. It has 
assured large gains in gifts, a great ex- 
tension of interest in missions, and a 
much higher place for them in popular 
esteem. Best of all, it has kept at the 
front the supreme object of missions—to 
make all men know the love of God mani- 
fested in Christ Jesus our Lord, and to 
make them new creatures in him. The 
last year of the century will have no event 
recorded in its history of greater signifi- 
cance than the assembling of men and 
women of many lands to testify of his 
gospel of grace and to speed forward his 
triumph over all the nations. 





‘Keep Cool in the Presidential 
Campaign 

Once in four years our political system 
forces upon us that housecleaning, taking 
account of stock and reckoning with serv- 
ants which we call a presidential election. 
It is already almost at our doors, and this 
year it promises to be as exciting and as 
full of recriminations and misunderstand- 
ings as usual. The renomination of the 
presidential candidates of four years ago 
seems at this time assured, and there will 
inevitably be some legacy of bitterness 
from the last hard contest. 

The political issues which are to be de- 
bated and decided are not all made up, 
nor is it our purpose now to speak of 
them. But there is a word of warning 
which ought to be spoken before the heat 
and acrimony of the contest have devel- 
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oped and men’s ears are stunned with 
clamor so that they cannot hear. Impor- 
tant as the issues are, is it not quite as 
important that Christians and good citi- 
zens should keep their temper, resist 
prejudice, look with open eyes and decide 
with judicial calm? Is there anything 
in presidential elections which should 
make an enemy of a friend or neighbor 
when he exercises that right of free 
opinion which we also exercise? Is 
there any power in political discussion 
to destroy faith in God, or charity toward 
men, or hope in the providential ordering 
of the world ? 

We have grown hot and cool again 
through other contests. Will this be dif- 
ferent? And shall we not be ashamed, 
when all is over, of bitter words that we 
have spoken and unfounded prejudices 
to which we have given room in our 
hearts? The differences are sure to be 
wide enough—far.reaching and irrecon- 
cilable—but the men are fellow citizens 
and, after their own light, are not less 
patriotic than ourselves. We have not 
one word to say that could lessen zeal or 
earnestness of conviction, but to be car- 
ried off one’s feet by the wave of unthink- 
ing political bitterness which every four 
years sweeps over the land, when we 
know that next year a President will be 
inaugurated with the quiet, if not cordial, 
acquiescence of everybody, seems rather 
childish in the prospect or the retrospect. 

We believe that the evidence shows 
that our political campaigns are becom- 
ing less hysterical and more deliberative, 
though the clamor of fulsome praise and 
hypocritical warning and the disturbance 
of business are constant factors to be 
reckoned with. Nothing that is likely to 
be said of either of the probable candi- 
dates can compare in bitterness with 
what was said of Washington or Lincoln. 
Great questions are to be discussed, ques- 
tions of policy and of justice, and Chris- 
tians hold the balance of power. It isa 
time for careful scrutiny, calm study and 
consideration and deliberate decision as 
to national duty. The men who make a 
trade of politics will do their best, as 
usual, to obscure the issues with clouds 
of hate and prejudice; it is for sober men 
and good citizens to settle the questions 
presented with deliberate and unpreju- 
diced judgment, in the fear of God and 
sincere love of country. 





The Sufficiency and Insuffi- 
ciency of Faith 


The many expressions concerning faith, 
in the divine Word, teach that its power 
is practically unlimited. When Paul 
wrote, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me,” it was a dis- 
tinct declaration of his assurance that 
faith in Christ is invincible. Moreover, 
there is abundant evidence in his experi- 
ence, and in that of others ever since, 
that everything which a Christian is 
called upon to do can be done through 
faith in Christ. And the reason is that, 
if he be joined by faith to Christ in the 
accomplishment of some object as dear to 
the divine heart as to his, he is but the 
instrument of divine and almighty power. 
The wisdom and might of God are placed 
at his disposal so far as necessary, and 
there can be but one result. Yet it also 
is @ common experience that Christians 
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are disappointed when they certainly 
have endeavored to exercise a supreme 
faith in God, and when, so far as they 
know, there is no reason why God should 
not reward their faith. 

Is this fact a contradiction of the 
former? No. If wecould see ourselves 
from the divine point of view, undoubt- 
edly it would be plain that such a disap- 
poiotment is best for us, and involves no 
contradiction of the sufficiency of faith. 
Often we need to be taught the benefit of 
disappointment. Often we have exer- 
cised our faith with pure intent but with- 
out a perfect comprehension of existing 
conditions. Sometimes we have thought 
our faith genuine and free from any igno- 
ble element, when God sees, as we later 
come to see, that it was not as worthy of 
reward as we thought it. Sometimes the 
needs of others, of which we have been 
unaware, are blended so closely with our 
own that the rewarding of our faith in 
the form in which we desire would work 
evil to them, which we should regret, did 
we know of it. 

But, when spiritual purposes are to be 
fulfilled for righteous ends and in right- 
eous ways, and it is best that fulfillment 
should be granted, then, no matter what 
difficulties may appear to exist, faith may 
enter upon action with triumphant confi- 
dence of success. The testimonies con- 
tained in the Bible are emphatic, but 
those drawn from our own observation 
and history are not less conclusive. He 
who expects that what he believes a true 
faith always will be victorious may find 
himself mistaken. But he who doubts 
that such a faith is sure of victory, when 
the victory which it seeks is the victory 
which it ought to have, certainly will find 
himself mistaken. 





Current History 


The United States and Turkey 

Our chargé d'affaires in Constantino- 
ple, Mr. Griscom, last week presented to 
the sultan a renewal of our claim to 
prompt payment of the amount due the 
United States for indemnity on mission 
property destroyed in 1895, which debt 
has thrice been acknowledged by the sul- 
tan as just. The tenor of this demand 
was emphatic but it was not an ultima. 
tum, as has been reported. - No reply has 
been received, and it is thought that when 
received it will be an evasive answer as is 
customary with the wily diplomat with 
whom we are dealing. Secretary of State 
Hay has given his word that the demand 
will be steadily pressed, and it is probable 
that before the cash is paid a display of 
force will be necessary. President Wash- 
burn of Robert College predicts that the 
claim will be settled within six weeks, 
and without the use, though perhaps not 
without the display, of force. Were it 
not for similar claims against Turkey 
held by European powers and likely to be 
pressed if our claim is paid, the sultan 
probably would settle without any dis- 
play of force. But to “save his face” 
with his subjects, and to have the plea 
that he settled with us at the cannon’s 
mouth to use in dealing with other credi- 
tors, he probably will compel us to send 
a fleet into the Mediterranean. 

The tenor of the comment of the Euro. 
pean press upon our action is not differ- 
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ent from what might have been expected. 
We are looked upon as intruders and as 
presumptuous, and while there is no great 
love for the Turk in Europe neither is 
there any for the American. But the at- 
tempt to connect this display of firmness 
on the part of our Government with our 
success in the war with Spain and with 
any self-assurance which that victory has 
given us is silly, Years ago we brought 
a Moslem ruler on the Mediterranean to 
terms, and we once served notice on Aus- 
tria that she must surrender American 
subjects, or fight. 

Our claim at the present time is one 
that is based on damage done long 
before the Spanish war opened, and is 
the display of the most ordinary national 
self-respect, without the slightest trace of 
bluster or swaggerabout it. And Europe 
will do well to let us alone and not inter- 
fere with our action. Weare simply do- 
ing what Germany and Great Britain 
have done in South America and Central 
America within a decade, namely, pro- 
ceeding to collect a bad debt. If Ger- 
many and Russia are wise they will urge 
the sultan to pay his debt. 

As for the sultan’s characteristic sub- 
terfuge, by whicb a vessel for the Turkish 
fleet is said to be about to be ordered from 
American sbipbuilders, and the amount 
of the indemnity due the United States 
to be added to the nominal cost of the 
vessel, and thus indirectly paid into the 
treasury-of the United States—it is a 
trick worthy of the sultan and quite in 
harmony with Oriental ways. But it 
won’t go down with us—either with the 
officials of the Government or of the edu- 
cational institutions whose buildings 
were destroyed. 

The irade permitting the re erection of 
the buildings at Harpoot, the erection of 
a new wing at Robert College, and the 
continued operation of the hospital at 
Kaiserieh may have been intended by 
the sultan as concessions which ought 
to induce the United States to cease press- 
ing for payment for the indemnity due. 
They are concessions that are most wel- 
come, but they do not satisfy our just 
claim and should not lessen the pressure 
a whit. 


The Position of the Republican Party 

Senator Hoar, in his recent speech in 
the Senate, pleaded with the Republican 
party to ‘“‘keep in the old channels,” ‘‘to 
follow the old sailing orders.”’ Persever- 
ance in its present policy, he said, would 
be “the abandonment of the principles 
upon which our Government is founded,” 
would “change our republic into an em- 
pire, and defeat and overthrow the Re- 
publican party ultimately.” Senator 
Hoar’s words have fallen on ears that 
are either deaf or indifferent to his opin- 
ion. Republican conventions held during 
the past week in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Wisconsin have formulated platforms 
which read thus, so far as they refer to 
the policy of the Administration and the 
future of the party in facing the new na- 
tional duties: 

As a result of these acquisitions, races of 
people have come under the protection of the 
American flag who have been 80 long degraded 
by tyranny as to have very inadequate con- 
ceptions of the true spirit of liberty and of 
the responsibilities of self-government, and 
who have been so impoverished and weakened 
by the exploitations of their oppressors as to 
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be unable to defend themselves, unaided, from 
the greed of foreign conquest.— Ma ssachusetts. 

We intrust the future government of our 
new possessions to Congress and the Presi- 
dent, believing that they may lawfully con- 
trol and govern them as they deem best, and 
feeling assured that they will give the islands 
every measure of local self-government for 
which they may show themselves fitted. New 
Hampshire. 

We reaffirm the principle in which the Re- 
publican party had its birth, and on which 
Abraham Lincoln was elected president, that 
the representatives of the people have full 
power over territory belonging to the United 
States, in harmony with and subject to the 
fundamental safeguards of our free institu- 
tions for liberty, jastice and personal rights. 
We sustain the President and Congress in ex- 
ercising this power with due regard for the 
safety and welfare of the Union and with the 
most jast, generous, humane and fraternal 
consideration for those over whom the author- 
ity of the nation is extended.—Ohio. 

We indorse the strong, brilliant and pro- 
gressive administration of our President, 
William McKinley, under which our national 
domain has been enlarged, new luster added 
to our arms and unparalleled increase of 
wealth and prosperity secured to the coun- 
try, and we rely upon our party to deal with 
and solve the problems that have come to us 
as a result of the Spanish war in a manner 
that will reflect credit upon the party and 
redound to the honor and strength of the 
nation.— Wisconsin. 

Oar first duty is to establish the authority 
of the United States against armed resistance, 
then to replace military by civil administra- 
tion. We pledge the largest possible freedom 
of control in their affairs as their ability for 
self government shall be developed, and to 
use all proper means to advance their civil- 
ization and enlightenment. We unhesitat- 
ingly indorse and approve the policy and 
course of the Administration and the legisla- 
tion by Congress in respect to our newly 
acquired possessions.— Indiana. 


Here may be found pledges which 
show that the party is not indifferent 
to the demand that in dealing with our 
new possessions and their people we 
shall conserve personal liberty, religious 
equality, educational progre8s and eco- 
nomic betterment. But there is a com- 
mendable hesitation about guaranteeing 
to them all the privileges of American 
statehood and citizenship. In only one 
state convention was there any disposi- 
tion to question the position of the plat- 
form makers or to deprecate the present 
party drift, and that was in New Hamp- 
shire. But it availed not to change the 
attitude of the majority. The Massa- 
chusetts convention stood stanchly by 
the Administration, notwithstanding Sen- 
ator Hoar’s well-known attitude of dis- 
sent. Such unanimous action by dele- 
gated bodies of electors from such repre- 
sentative states must make it clear to 
the country that the Republican party 
is going into the next presidential cam- 
paign with its face resolutely set, and 
with friend and foe perfectly aware of 
its position. 

The Repulse of Mr. Quay and Its Meaning 

The decision of the Senate to reject 
Senator-elect Clark of Montana and to 
refuse Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania a seat 
on credentials coming from the governor 
of that state, the legislature having failed 
to elect, are two acts which will do much 
to restore the Senate to its former place 
in popular confidence and respect. Such 
venality as Mr. Clark’s agents in Mon- 
tana were guilty of could not have been 
condoned by the Senate without grievous 
injury to public morals and the good 
name of the Senate. Neither could the 
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Senate safely say that when state legis. 
lators fail to agree upon a United States 
senator then governors may appoint. For 
the Constitution strictly limits their right 
to appoint senators to times when legis- 
tures are not in session. This was the 
essence of the fight over Mr. Quay, and 
upon the constitutional issue involved 
good men honestly differed, Senators 
Hoar and Lodge of Massachusetts, for 
instance, standing with those who be- 
lieved that governors at all times are em- 
powered to Keep a state’s representation in 
the Senate complete, be the occasion for 
the appointment the death of a senator 
or the failure of legislators to agree. 
But men on the other side, equally in- 
different to the personal equation in- 
volved and equally concerned with the 
constitutional aspects of the question, 
held that no reading of the Constitution 
justifies any such usurpatidn of legislative 
power by the executive even though the 
legislative power be impotent to do its 
appointed work; and, moreover, they 
pointed out that such power vested ina 
governor might easily lead, in boss.ridden 
states, to deliberate prolongation of fac- 
tional fighting in legislative elections of 
senators, in order that with legislative 
failure to act might follow the appoint- 
ment through the governor by the boss. 

In the vote on the case of Mr. Quay 
personal feelings entered in and induced 
many Republicans and Democrats, who 
either were on record in the Corbett case 
as favoring the principle jeopardized by 
Mr. Quay’s claim, or who, coming to the 
issue for the first time in this case, clearly 
saw that the Constitution pointed to his 
rejection, to vote for Mr. Quay either be- 
cause of liking for the man or because of 
obligation for political aid rendered in 
past elections, his connection with cor- 
porations enabling him to shape results 
in many states and in both parties. More 
senators voted thus than is pleasant to 
contemplate. On the other hand, there 
were men like Senator Vest of Missouri, 
bound by closest ties to Mr. Quay, who 
put the Constitution above friendship 
and voted their convictions. 

Mr. Quay was indorsed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Republican State Convention the 
day after he was rejected by the United 
States Senate, and he will fight on for his 
old seat in the Senate and go to the com- 
ing Republican National Convention as 
one of the delegates at large from the 
Keystone State. But the blow to his 
prestige nevertheless is a severe one and 
will strengthen the anti Quay element in 


the state. It may be the beginning of . 


the end of his rule over the ancient 
commonwealth—a rule which he took up 
when the Camerons laid it down, a rule 
as selfish and evil as ever has disgraced 
democracy in this land, a rule that finds 
its roots in and has flourished on the 
selfishness of the people of the state who, 
from the days of the Revolution on, have 
putself interest above altruism, who have 
always stood for a national trade policy 
favorable to their peculiar interests, how- 
ever much it might injure others. Being 
thus devoted to commercial welfare, they 
naturally have submitted easily to the 
political yoke. Racial and religious dif- 
ferences also have contributed much to 
prevent that homogeneity of thought and 
feeling which would make it. easy to 
throw off abuses. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers 

The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has been 
held in Boston during the past week, and 
has attracted attention throughout New 
England to the serious efforts which the 
association is putting forth to capture 
trade abroad and to shape national legis- 
lation so that American trade interests 
at home and abroad shall be conserved. 
The formal papers read before the asso- 
ciation revealed a fine spirit of intelli- 
gence and enterprise. The resolutions 
adopted show that a new force has come 
into our political life which legislators 
will deliberate long before ignoring. Con- 
sular and diplomatic service reform, reci- 
procity treaties with European and South 
American nations, new navigation laws 
and a stable and flexible currency and 
banking system each have ardent support 
from the members of this association, 
irrespective of party. 

The speakers brought on from Wash- 
ington to attend the formal banquet of 
the association included the Chinese min- 
ister to the United States, Wu Ting Fang, 
and Secretaries Long, Root and Gage. 
Their speeches were well-considered utter- 
ances on aspects of national life pertinent 
to the hour and the audience. The Chi- 
nese minister was very frank in his con- 
demnation of the exclusive spirit of the 
United States toward Chinese coming to 
these shores, and, while he did not say 
that a large trade with China was depend- 
ent upon our adopting a more generous 
policy, yet he made it clear that if Chi- 
nese merchants and traders could come 
to us, could visit our cities and factories 
freely and see our type of civilization, he 
was confident it would prove a politic as 
well as fraternal course to pursue. Sec- 
retary Gage defended the provisions of 
the law just passed governing Porto Rican 
affairs. Secretary Root told of the con- 
serving, reconstructive work the army 
is doing in Cuba and in the Philippines 
to lead the people of the islands upward 
in paths of peace and prosperity. Secre 
tary Long took issue with those who say 
that this is a materialistic age. He con- 
tends that 

If sometimes it seems a material age, it is 
only because the bounties of our civilization, 
its resources of literature and music, art, re- 
fined living, happy homes, general education 
and personal dignity are so open and univer- 
sal, and because, in our wonder at the swift- 
ness and hum and extent of the machinery of 
our industrial system, we are apt to look only 
at the extent of the immediate producted out- 
put, and not at the larger refinement, culture 
and living which are its results. 


NOTES 


Governor Roosevelt has named an admirable 
set of men to serve on the commission for the 
revision of the charter of Greater New York. 
The imperfections of the charter recently 
adopted are so manifest that the work of re- 
visidn became imperative. 

Governor general Allen arrived at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, last week, and was installed 
as governor en the ist. The informality of 
his advent astonished the Porto Ricans, used 
to impressive display hitherto by American 
military governors as well as by former 
Spanish rulers. 

Governor Crane of Massachusetts sent in 
his first veto last week, defeating the attempt 
to break down the civil service law as it ap- 
plies to call firemen appointed in the city of 
Boston. He holds that ‘‘in the fire depart- 
ment, of all places of public employment, 
rigorous physical tests should be applied, to 
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say nothing of the desirability of an examina- 
tion to prove mental capacity.” 

The brewers of the country appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
last week and pleaded for the repeal of the 
extra tax on beer, alleging that sales had 
fallen off $1,000,000 per year as the result of the 
tax, and that its continuation would ruin the 
industry. Fadge! Statistics just published 
show that we never consumed so much beer 
as we did last year, and never so little whisky 
relatively. 

Articles incorporating a company with a 
vast aggregation of capital to be used in 
operating railways, etc., in Cuba were filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State, New 
Jersey, last week. The ablest and wealthiest 
of railway magnates in Canada and the United 
States stand back of the movement. Sir 
William Van Horne, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and Mr. W. C. Whitney are 
the leading personalities in the corporation. 

A fire starting last week in the city of Hull, 
Canada, swept away 1,800 buildings in that 
city and then did an even greater work of 
devastation in the capital city of the Domin- 
ion, Ottawa, where 2,(00 buildings were de- 
stroyed, the total loss in both cities being not 
far from $15,000,000. Only seven people lost 
their lives, but 7,000 are homeless. It is the 
worst disaster of the kind that Canada has 
ever known, and expressions of sympathy in 
tangible form are pouring in from cities in 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The town of Wepener has been relieved by 
British troops, and the Boers have been driven 
northward from that town toward Ladybrand. 
But General Roberts’s strategy has failed to 
capture General Botha and his followers in 
the dragnet of the great British force which 
Roberts threw out a fortnight ago, and the 
fight must be renewed farther to the north in 
the Free State. Criticism of General Roberts 
begins to appear here and there in the British 
press, and there is much dissatisfaction with 
the slowness of the advance of the British 
forces northward toward the Transvaal. 





In Brief 


The first. proof of love to God is interest in 
man. 





Cure spiritual lassitude by setting love at 
work. ; 





Would you find strength and comfort in 
bodily weakness? Our Closet and Altar this 
week was meant for you. 





“* Spiritualism” is now the fad in Germany, 
so much so that the clergy in Episcopal and 
pastoral letters are warning the faithful 
against being deluded by it. 





It looks as if it were going to be Pres. Al- 
fred T. Perry of Marietta College. If so, 
Hartford Seminary will lose its professor of 
Bibliology, who is also a librarian of the first 
rank and an executive of more than ordinary 
ability. 


Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker had control last 
week of a London weekly, Pearson’s Illus- 
trated Weekly News. In view of his recent 
drastic comments on Mr. Sheldon’s venture, 
it will be interesting to see what he made of 
his experiment. 








“While the entire Methodist Episcopal 
Church has gained four per cant. during the 
last four years, the membership of its foreign 
conferences has increased twenty-eight per 
cent. This fact ought to stimalate Methodist 
gifts to foreign missions. 





The annual meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association is to be at Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 23-25. Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis is to 
preach theannual sermon. Local enthusiasm 
is already aroused and oneof the largest meet- 
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ings in the history of the society is confidently 
anticipated. 





Mr. Dooley has been expressing his opinions 
of Rev. Mr. Sheldon’s recent venture in jour- 
nalism. He tells his friend Hinnissy that Mr. 
Sheldon went to the wrong shop for his in- 
spiration, that ‘‘ news is sin and sin news,” and 
that there is not ‘‘anny news in bein’ good.’’ 
Apparently Mr. Dooley balieves that the news. 
paper is an abnormal rather than a normal 
phenomenon of life. 


The New York Tribune, to which we are in- 
debted for the picture on our cover as well as 
for the one on page 649, has just issued a six 
teen-pazge Esumenical Conference special, con- 
taining its daily reports of the meeting and 
several hundred of its excellent illustrations, 
showing not only the interior of the several 
auditoriums, the hospitality room and other 
places of frequent resort, but the faces of a 
large proportion of the speakers and mission- 
aries. It will be mailed to avy part of the 
world, postpaid, for ten cents. 


The annual meeting of the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee was held in 
New York last week. The outlines of lessons 
were completed for 1902, those of the first 
six months covering the first part of the book 
of Acts, and those of the last six months the 
period of Hebrew history from the Exodus 
through the times of the Judges. A standing 
committee was appointed to consider sugges- 
tions coming from various quarters looking to 
the adoption of a new system of graded les- 
sons to be offered to Sunday schools through- 
out the world. 





Some of the many testimonies to missions 
which were spoken in New York last week 
are likely to become as classic as the utter- 
ances of Charles Darwin, Henry Drummond 
and other famous witnesses to missions. 
Take ex-President Harrison’s words, for 
example. After hearing Miss Singh of 
India, the graceful and polished Hindu 
woman, he said: ‘“‘I am not a rich man 
and never knew what it was to have $1,000,- 
000, but if I had possessed that sum and had 
invested it all in foreign missions, and this 
woman was the only product of that invest- 
ment, I should be amply satisfied.” 





The Protestant Episcopal Church has clergy 
and laity in its ranks who deprecate the par- 
ticipation in the Ecumenical Conference of 
any of the representatives of the church’s 
Board of Missions or of the Episcopal clergy, 
these critics holding that such participation 
compromises the historic position of the 
ehurch. Bishops Potter and Doane have 
no patience with such a view, as has been 
proved by their participation in the confer- 
ence, and The Churchman lets it be known 
that it is similarly minded and not at all 
concerned about the alleged danger. It says 
that ‘this vague fear of compromising our 
position, this nervous anxiety for Christ and 
his Church, has more than once retarded 
growth and come near to destroying the infiu- 
ence of our communion.” 





The Massachusetts hill town, Leverett, 
where Mr, R. L. Hartt labored for a while as a 
minister and accumulated material for the 
articles which have since appeared in The 
Atlantic, has a Congregational church, which 
last week reported to the Hampshire Confer- 
ence that it had raised $1,000 for repairs of 
parsonage property during the past year; that 
it had a larger membership than twenty years 
ago, and more families to labor among; that 
whereas twenty years ago the town was $10,- 
000 in debt, today it has nearly $4,000 to its 
credit. Conservative opinion in the town is 
united in the belief thatthe farms of the town 
are in better condition today and more pro- 
ductive than they were twenty years ago. 
And yet if Mr. Hartt is to be believed this 
town and its neighbors are on the road to so- 
cial and spiritual ruin. 
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Oberlin’s New Dean 


Alica Hanson Luce, Ph. D., hes accepted 
her election as Dean of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of Oberlin, to succeed Mrs. A. A. F. 
Johnston, who has occupied that position for 
thirty years. Dr. Luce is the latest member 
of the Wellesley faculty sought for by an 
educational institution. She graduated from 
Wellesley College in 18832 After two years of 
teaching in high schools, she went to the 
Girls’ Latin Scheol of Boston, where for eight 
years she taught English and mathematics. 
From 1893-95 she studied philosophy and Eng- 
lish philology and literature at the University 
of Leipsic. During 1895 and 186 she studied 
at the University of Heidelberg, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Heidel- 
berg University, magna cum laude, being the 
first American woman to receive that degree 
from the philosophical faculty of Heidelberg. 
After teaching English for one year at Smith 
College, she accepted the position she has 
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since held in Wellesley as instructor of Eng 
lish literature. 

Dr. Luce is recommened by President Haz- 
ard and other educational leaders as a fine 
teacher, a broad scholar and a woman of noble 
Christian character. Her magnificent health 
and attractive personality are other qualifica- 
tions for her new position, and she is alsoa 
pleasant speaker. She has had universal 
success in winning the admiration and love 
of her pupils. Oberlin College is especially 
fortunate in securing Dr. Luce, who has had 
under consideration a call to Leland Stanford 
University and to a prominent young wom- 
en’s school in New York city. To her ad- 
ministrative duties the new dean will add 
instruction in the Department of English. 





Estimates of the Ecumenical 
FROM AN EXPERT STUDENT OF MISSIONS 


In the dignity and weight of its utterances, 
the earnestness and enthusiasm of its spirit, 
and the far-reaching scope of its influence it 
will occupy a monumental position in the his- 
torical progress of Christ’s kingdom. It dem- 
onstrates beyond all cavil the loyalty of the 
Church of Christ to the missionary obligation. 
It has vindicated anew the intense reality of 
faith as a commanding force in the minds and 
hearts of Christians. 

The continuity and patience of the audi- 
ences, the threngs anxious to gain admittance, 
the general interest in mission themes sup- 
posed to be attractive only to a limited circle, 
the readiness of the public press to report the 
proceedings in extenso, the hearty co-opera- 
tion of men eminent in the business world, and 
occupying in some instances the highest posi- 
tions in our civic life, and the manifest spir- 
itual momentum of session after session as 
the great audiences gathered morning and 
evening in Carnegie Hall, overflowing into 
neighboring churches, all contributed to 
deepen the impression, until surprise has 
grown to wonder. May the churches have an 


ear to hear what the Spirit will say to them | 


through this remarkable conference, which is 
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literally commanding the attention of the 
Christian world. JAMES S. DENNIS. 


FROM A SCOTCH DELEGATE 


What has most of all impressed me is the 
evidence the conference furnishes that a sense 
of the reality and importance and obligation 
of foreign missions is beginning to permeate 
the intelligence of the church and the Chris- 
tian intelligence of the country. Of course 
this means also that the unity of the work is 
realized beneath and through all its manifold- 
ness. The meetings have been a great in- 
spiration and awaken hope of a genuine for- 
ward movement in the coming century. 

GEORGE RoBson, 
Editor «f Missionary Record. 


FROM A VETERAN WORKER IN CHINA 


The great thought of modern Christian mis- 
sions has for the first time found adequate ex- 
pression. The conference has given a most 
convincing witness to the grand results of 
mission work ; has called attention with great 
emphasis to the work yet before the church; 
has introduced missionaries from every land 
one to another, and helped them by the dis- 
cussions to bring their varied work into 
healthful and instructive comparison; it has 
introduced hundreds of missionaries to thou- 
sands of Christian workers, and greatly 
strengthened the bonds of fellowship between 
them ; it is a vindication of the value of mis- 
sion work against the scoffs of ignorant and 
unscrupulous critics of that work; it has 
added fuel to the flames ef mission interest 
among Christian young men and women; it 
has placed Christian missions in its proper 
place in the forefront of the activities of the 
Church of Christ. The thought of convoking 
this conference was an inspired thought, and 
it can but contribute powerfully to the prog- 
ress of Christian work both in Christian lands 
and in the ends of the earth. 

D. Z. SHEFFIELD. 
FROM A SEMINARY PROFESSOR 


The most impressive single incident to me 
was the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by 
the great congregation. The most significant 
aspects of the conference as a whole were its 
expression of Christian unity, its demonstra- 
tion of the dignity of the missionary cause 
through the presence on the platform of so 
many who are eminent in public life, which 
should have its effect in heathen lands, and its 
manifestation of the vital leaven whica still 
survives in the church in spite of its material- 
ism and worldliness. The living power of 
Christianity was much in evidence. 

Hartford. ALFRED T. PERRY. 


FROM A MASSACHUSETTS PASTOR 


The intelligence and breadth of the discus- 
sions were not more marked than the enthu- 
siasm of both speakers and audience. Noth- 
ing was forced ; there was no sensationalism. 
People were there because they believe in the 
message and are responsive to the motives of 
Christianity. I was impressed by the empha- 
sis put on the principle of self-support in 
mission fields. Experience and reflection 
alike are leading to the effort to make Chris- 
tianity indigencus instead of maintaining it 
as an exotic. I was impressed with the al- 
ready strong and constantly growing senti- 
ment in favor, not only of ‘‘ comity,” but also 
of co-operation, between denominations in 
mission work. This was shown especially by 
the missionaries. On the firing line men of 
all varieties of uniform tend to work together. 
I was impressed with the increasing catho- 
licity of the missionary spirit. The truth in 
all religions is recognized, and the Christian 
approach is becoming that of sympathy and 
inclusion instead of antipathy and exclusion. 
Bishop Thoburn’s noble word wakened in- 
stant response. It is not the Bible, but the 
living Spirit and the ever contemporaneous 
Christ which give the Bible significance, that 
are the foundation of our faith and the inex- 
haustible spring of our enterprise in behalf of 
the world. Puruip 8. Moxom. 





». 
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The Ecumenical Missionary Conference 


Résumé of the Gréat Ten Days’ Convention in New York — Its Outstanding Features and Its Effect on the World 


Initiated Saturday, April 21, with words 
of sincere and eloquent welcome from 
the President of the United States and 
the governor of New York, sustained 
with constantly growing enthusiasm for 
ten days, in the course of which no less 
than eighty separate meetings were held, 
with from five to ten speakers at each, 
attended by vast and earnest audiences 
whichcontinuously overran Carnegie Hall, 
accommodating from four to five thou- 
sand, and overflowed into simultaneous 
meetings elsewhere attended by hundreds, 
the Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
came to a splendid close last Tuesday 
evening. Its thousands of attendants are 
new returning to their homes, carrying 
vivid and tender memories of the great- 
est religious assemblage of the ages. 

The cable has already flashed the salient 
facts touching its personnel and signifi- 
cance all over the world, and a new dig- 
nity has been imparted to foreign mis- 
sions in China, India and Japan as the 
ruling classes in these countries have 
read the utterances of a President and an 
ex- President of the United States, extend- 
ing not merely a perfunctory welcome, 
but recognizing the work of missions as 
the greatest world movement of the day. 

The 700 missionaries from every clime 
have touched shoulders, compared expe- 
riences, told their simple, b=t fascinating, 
stories, sworn fealty anew to a common 
Master and, as ships that meet aad 
quickly pass, have scattered again to re- 
sume their joyous toil in the hard and 
distant places of the earth. Officials rep- 
resenting more than 200 missionary 
boards in America and Europe have con- 
sidered the problems of administration 
and been quickened to the employment 
of new and better methods; pastors and 
substantial laymen from all over the 
country have seen, as never before, the 
substantial unity and inherent glory of 
the foreign work and gone back to their 
churches to lead them in a fresh crusade. 
And godly women not a few have been 
thrilled with a sense of the value and the 
promise of their part in the colossal un- 
dertaking. Many a discouraged mother 
and sister in Israel is homeward bound 
this day determined to enlist her indiffer- 
ent friends in a service which will be 
sweeter far now that Christ’s purpose for 
the nations seems so close to realization. 
In a few months, at most, the two bulky 
volumes containing verbatim reports of 
the meetings will go out to all lands, in- 
creasing and conserving the fruits of this 
wondrousconvention. Thus in countless 
ways, as ex Chancellor McDowell said in 
his stirring speech last Saturday evening, 
“the end of the Ecumenical Conference 
is the beginning of the ecumenical con- 
quest.” 


The Work of the Program Committee 


The breadth of scope and carefulness 
of detail of the program has been appar- 
ent to the attendant on the meetings as 
well as to the man afar off, with naught 
save the program in his hand. The mul- 
tiplicity of missionaries and missionary 
administrators present has enabled the 
committee to triplicate as well as dupli- 


cate the staff of speakers on a given sub- 
ject when occasion has demanded, as it 
frequently has. Thus let us say the sub- 
ject was the Translation and Distribution 
of the Bible, on which Canon Edmonds 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Rev. Jacob Chamberlain of India and 
Rev. William Ashmore of China spoke 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of the 
24th; and at the same hour the same 
theme was being discussed in the Central 
Presbyterian Church by Rev. Dr. John 
Fox of the American Bible Society, Rev. 
Dr. E. W. Parker of India and Rev. Dr. 
Joseph King of Australasia; and in the 
Calvary Baptist Church by Rev. John G. 
Paton of the New Hebrides and Rev. 
James Cunningham of Peking. 

The afternoon of the same day at the 
sectional meetings, held in six churches 
or halls adjacent to Carnegie Hall, such 
vital themes as Native Agency in Evan- 
gelistic Work, The Organization of the 
Mission Church, Woman’s Work, Litera- 
ture, Woman’s Medical Work, Work for 
Young Women and Children, and The 
Mission—Its Administrative Problems, 
were being discussed in their larger and 
minor aspects by such workers as Dr. 
Barkely of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland, Dr. Merensky of Berlin, Dr. 
Grace Kimball of Vassar College, Mrs. 
S. B. Capron of Boston, Dean Emily 
Huntington Miller ef Evanston, Ill, and 
Miss Isabella Thoburn of India. 

Thus, if the delegate found it impossi- 
ble to get in at a specially desired place 
of meeting, he was not left without other 
resource; and if prompt and energetic, 
and given to seeking specialists rather 
than orators, he or she had abundant op. 
portunity to get very much desired and 
possibly much needed information on con- 
crete problems. 

Crowded though the days were, each 
had its distinctive idea which determined 
to a large extent the proceedings. One 
reviewed what had been done in the cen- 
tury past, another centered about evan- 
gelism and the Bible asa factor in mis- 
sions, educational work and the relation 
of missions to government claimed an- 
other twelve hours, and still another the 
internal life of the native church and the 
medical work. The women had their 
special day and so did the young people, 
while the two last days of the conference 
appropriately laid stress on the arousing 
of the churches at home and on the glori- 
ous outlook for the coming century. 


The Real Missionary Exhibit 


The real exhibit was the missionaries 
themselves and their eonverts—not the 
collection of curiosities and trophies, in- 
teresting and valuable as that was. The 
old guard was there—Cyrus Hamlin and 
John G. Paton and William Ashmore 
and Jacob Chamberlain and a dozen 
others, grand old men all of them, some 
of them women, too—conforming in ex- 
ternal appearance to our childhood’s con- 
ception of the genus missionary, with 
flowing white hair and battle-scarred fea- 
tures. Probably they would have been 
generals and statesmen and captains of 
industry had they not infinitely preferred 


to spend and be spent for Jesus Christ. 
Veritable links they were with Carey, 
Judson and Bingham and the other pio- 
neers of the modern epoch. Late may 
they all return to the skies. 

But the latter day missionary was pres- 
ent in full force, too. Nothing about 
these men and women distinguishes them 
from their fellow-citizens in the kingdom 
of grace, or even from worldlings. You 
might take that stout, rather phlegmatic 
Indian veteran over there for a Wall 
Street banker. Harry Guinness, the tall, 
straight, handsome hero of the Congo, 
noble son of a noble sire, is as fault- 
lessly dressed as any young Englishman 
of the period, and why shouldn’t he be? 
And the young women missionaries—who 
would think that that fresh, cheery girl 
over there had seen ten years’ service in 
Turkey? See that little knot of student 
volunteers—neither Smith nor Wellesley 
has a brighter bevy of maidens. Indeed, 
one had to abandon speedily the effort to 
pick out the 700 missionaries from the 
thousands swarming in and around the 
hall. The day has passed for any such 
differentiation, unless one bases it on a 
more generally cheerful cast of counte- 
nance and a more modest behavior than 
obtain among ordinary mortals. 

The converts, of whom a score or more 
were in evidence, were naturally more 
easily distinguished by the different hue 
of their skin and in some cases by their 
national costumes, though a few were in 
American garments. As human products 
of the missionary endeavor, they bore 
well the comparison once and again made 
to the jewels which the mother of the 
Gracchi proudly exhibited in her sons. 
Such a speech as that of Miss Singb, the 
professor of English in Lucknow College, 
ought to arouse a nation to enthusiasm 
for foreign missions. 

If the conference brought to many a re-- 
vision of judgment touching the caliber 
of the average missionary, it was no less 
a revelation to hundreds of the nature, 
extent and variety of what may be legit- 
imately classified as foreign missionary 
work. How many of us grew up with the 
traditional idea that about all the mis- 
sionary did.was to sit under a palm tree 
with a Bible ‘in his hand and preach about 
once in three hours to a few half-clad 
heathen. Such a conference as this has 
shown the inanity of such anotion. Over 
and again it was made clear that first or 
last, in this field if not in that, but proba- 
bly in all, the missionary has to be not 
merely preacher but teacher, physician, 
mechanic, farmer, nurse, and to pursue @ 
dozen other collateral lines of activity. 
The network of important subsidiary 
agencies which was revealed, the glimpses 
afferded of schools and hospitals and 
printing presses and industrial plants in 
Asia, Africa and the islands of the sea 
lifted the missionary movement to the 
plane of a world-wide educational and 
humanizing process, linked it with our 
own educational problems at home, dis- 
closed the complexity of a missionary’s 
tasks and consequently the necessity of a 
thorough equipment for them. The Ecu- 
menical has shown that the missionaries 
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are pre-eminent among the world’s work- 
ers, that they are the real civilizers of 
this age. 


Comment on the Speaking 


Compared with the International Con- 
gregational Council, the last great inter- 
national meeting which is freshest in the 
minds of most of us, the speaking was 
not as uniformly excellent or effective. 
It could hardly be otherwise in view of 
the fact that so many interests and 
claims had to be kept in mind and so 
many comparatively untested men and 
women appointed for their works’ sake. 
The younger men, like Harry Guinness of 
London and Messrs. Speer and Mott, cer- 
tainly did not suffer when brought into 
oratorical comparison with masters of as- 
semblies like Dr. Pierson, President Bar- 
rows, Dr. Behrends and Dr. Pentecost. 
The speaking of veterans like Ashmore, 
Chamberlain and Paton was solid and to 
the point, and the audiences did not hear 
them half often enough. 

It was noticeable that the speakers 
who dealt in facts, not of the extended 
statistical order, but warm with human 
life and experience, got attention and 
held it. The old-time conventional ap- 
peal based on the a priori need and de- 
sirability of missions, the prolonged ex- 
hortation to more prayer and sacrifice, 
the reiteration of the fact that we are 
entirely dependent on the Holy Spirit 
were respectfully received, as they ought 
to be, but let some one come to the front 
with some definite statement, the fruit of 
careful study or observation, or with 
some concrete suggestion as to ways of 
working or, best of all, with a simple 
story like that told by Bishop Ridley of 
fruitful labor on mission soil, of modest, 
self denying, but far-reaching service, 
and the sudden stillness showed that the 
heart had been touched and the con- 
science pricked. 

Certain topics were perpetually recur- 
ring. The note of comity was struck 
ever and again. One who made the 
rounds of the overflow meetings on 
Thursday afternoon heard it as he closed 
the door at the Central and opened, a 
few minutes later, the door of the Fifth 
Avenue Church. Some people evidently 
had the idea on the brain, and brought 
it forward at every opportunity whether 
the time was opportune or not. But 
better than any discussion on comity 
was the constant demonstration by the 
assemblage itself of the fact of comity. 
When hundreds of voices were singing 
“*Blest be the tie that binds,’”’ they were 
not thinking of Wesley or Calvin or even 
of John Robinson of blessed memory and 
occasional allusion in connection with 
Forefathers’ Day, but of one Lord Jesus 
Christ and of one glorious work of re- 
deeming the world. 

Aside from the opening and closing 
sessions, perhaps the tide rose highest on 
the Woman’s Day and on the day set 
apart for students and. other young 
people, when sterling leaders like Speer 
and Mott and the devoted volunteers like 
Gilbert and Eddy were brought to the 
front. 

The sectional meetings differed in inter- 
est and value. At times discussion be- 
came desultory, again there would be 
vital grappling with important problems. 
Certain topics could not help being pro- 
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vocative uf disagreement, but the utmost 
friendliness as well as freedom of debate 
prevailed. Only once or twice did a 
speaker exceed the bounds of courtesy 
and good sense by resorting to the per- 
sonal rejoinder when there was no partic- 
ular call for it. Some difference of view 
was expressed touching the wisdom of 
demanding that a convert should, if a 
polygamist, put away his superfluous 
wives. Not all were as eager as some to 
hurry the native church on to self-sup- 
port, and in the matter of higher educa- 
tion wide divergence of view appeared. 
Simple creeds and the subordination of 
denominational distinctions were favored 
by the vast majority, and the loud and 
insistent call for comity doubtless sur- 
prised many, who like Dr. J. C. Berry, 
formerly a medical missionary to Japan, 
recalled how coldly the proposition was 
received when broached at a meeting of 
Japanese missionaries of all denomina- 
tions only a short twenty-five years 
ago. 

“To begin with, she was exquisitely 
dressed.” With this sentence a lady 
departing from Carnegie began an enthu- 
siastic description of a woman speaker 
who had just enthralled the audience. 
But that was not the only secret of her 
oratorical success. She knew how to 
weave in deftly every now and then a 
touch of humor. She stated fairly and 
fully the arguments of those with whom 
she differed. She made her points in one, 
two, three order. She was a stranger to 
verbosity. She seemed a _ thoroughly 
modern woman, but deeply in love, too, 
with the things of the kingdom. She 
was an enthusiast on foreign missions, 
and her enthusiasm was contagious. 
While 8,000 eyes watched her closely 
and 8,000 ears listened eagerly for every 
word, 4,000 hearts were stirred to new 
devotion. Such a woman ought to go 
up and down the land. How the ice- 
bergs of indifference would melt before 
her sunshine! Why, she talked as if it 
was downright good fun to have a part in 
the missionary movement. 

One missed from the vocabulary of the 
convention—and gladly missed it—the 
word “debt.” It was hardly lisped all 
the ten days. The work had the right of 
way and the Ecumenical in this respect 
has set a fine example to future mission. 
ary gatherings of all types. 


The Women’s Part in the Confer- 
ence . 


Women shared with men the platform 
and rostrum as well as the floor at the 
general meetings. There was no sex line 
drawn in discussion of missionary work 
any more than there is in its practice. 
At the same time the work which Chris- 
tian women alone can do for heathen 
women and children was recognized by 
special sectional meetings and by the set- 
ting apart of one day of the Carnegie Hall 
meetings to the presentation and honor 
of this work. The large attendance of 
men at these gatherings and the expres. 
sions of admiration for their arrangement 
and subject matter were a spontaneous 
tribute to their value. 

The pian of the meetings was felicitous. 
At the sectional meetings the various de- 
partments of work were taken up and 
discussed by experts, missionaries and 
home workers. At one of the great gen- 
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eral meetings reports from these various 
sectional meetings gave in a nutshell 
their contents and conclusions, so that a 
general grasp of the spirit of the whole 
could be gotten by every woman. Edu. 
cation, Literature, Giving, Medical Evan- 
gelistic Work and Training Work for 
Young People were among the topics. 
The snap with which the wisely selected 
chairmen conducted the gatherings, the 
way in which the speakers kept within 
time limits and the pungency and concise- 
ness of the papers made one rejoice that 
the conference could serve as a normal 
training class in methods as well as a 
general inspiration. Much of the credit 
of the wise and skillful arrangement is 
due to Miss Abbie Child, who was elected 
chairman of the world’s committee for 
woman’s work at the London conference 
in 1888. The growth of the conference 
may be realized when one knows that at 
London 300 attended the largest women’s 
meeting, in New York 3,000. 

The intellectual tone of the speakers 
was remarkably high. Clear cut, original 
and brilliant, the papers were superior to 
those of any women’s club gathering ever 
attended by the writer. This was pri- 
marily due to the fact that every one 
spoke from actual experience, with the 
conviction of mind and heart which ex- 
perience in the noblast work gives. 
There were few effervescent generalities. 
The points made were of the definite 
kind, which prick the hearer on to ac- 
tion. Any one who heard Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s masterly paper on Systematic 
and Proportionate Giving, where she in- 
quired if taxation for the support of 
God’s kingdom should be conducted on 
less businesslike principles than that for 
the kingdoms of this earth, was likely 
to apply personally such reasoning. The 
suggestions of the literature section that 
all societies should unite in the publica- 
tion of leaflets and books of common in- 
terest—e. g., Mrs. Bishop’s Heathen Claims 
and Christian Duty—was most practical, 
since much waste of money and time 
would then be avoided. The proposal for 
a seven year course of mission study to 
be adopted by all women’s societies, some- 
thing like the Student Volunteer Cycle, 
also showed an inc*ease in unity of 
thought. 

Perhaps the topic of Higher Education 
in the Mission Fields brought out some 
of the best things said. There were 
enough arguments on both sides to make 
the discussion keen. When a mission. 
ary from China preferred a limited 
Christian education somebody retorted 
that it would have been good for the 
empress of China if she could have had 
a liberal one. The fascinating Hindu 
teacher in the Methodist College at 
Lucknow, Miss Lilavarati Singh, pleaded, 
by her person even more than her words, 
for the best which could be given her 
countrywomen. ‘What would Rama- 
bai have been able to do, as she has done, 
without her broad Christian education?” 

Another strong plea for starting spe- 
cialist work were the twelve or more 
medical missionaries. Perhaps no phase 
of missionary work thrills one by its op- 
portunities as the medical. And by es- 
tablishing medical training schools in 
foreign lands these opportunities can be 
multiplied many fold. Dr. Sophia John- 
son of Lodiana, India, left behind her a 
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hospital and nurses’ school entirely in 
charge of natives. 

One would like to quote many bright 
things from the more general talks on the 
need of woman’s work. Mrs. Water. 
bury made a telling introduction when 
she said that at the Parliament of Reli 
gions there was no woman to stand up to 
say what Confucianism, Budihism or 
Mohammedanism had done for her. 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery spoke truly 
in her plea for women’s boards that 
it was not a case of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul or Paulina, but of Paulina be- 
ing a financial agent for Peter. 

The deep spirituality of the women 
themselves mada it impossible that the 
atmosphere of the meetings should be 
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Ex-President Benjamin Harrison in the centers 
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added. Miss Hazard of Wellesley pre- 
sided at the education section. Miss 
Barnes, secretary of the Church Zenana 
Missionary Society, read a fine paper on 
Industrial Training. Mrs. J. Fairley 
Daly and Mrs. Duncan McLaren of Scot- 
land both spoke with strength and grace 
of their experiences in visiting mission 
fields. Missionaries like Mrs. Gulick, 
Mrs. Hudson Taylor, Mrs. Baird of Korea 
were as conspicuous in a great as in a 
small assembly. 

Perhaps the climax of the meetings 
was when Mrs. A. J. Gordon, with inimi- 
table wit and charm, presented the 400 
women missionaries on the platform to 
the vast audience. It was a scene never 
to be forgotten, as they came forward 
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burn’s work at Lucknow. Ramabai’s 
charming daughter spoke a few words in 
a@ rarely musical voice. With her was a 
little child widow, taken by the Pundita 
at twelve years of age. Koordish Anny, 
theonly Moslem woman so far openly pro- 
fessing Christianity, greeted us through 
Miss Wheeler’s interpretation; several 
Armenian orphans were also with her. 
A Chinese student at Philadelphia and a 
Japanese added links to thechain. Put- 
ting besides these workers at home, mis- 
sionaries from abroad, and native con- 
verts, the thought of hundreds of women 
student volunteers going within a few 
years, and the realization is tremendous. 
‘* How hath God wrought”’ in this bighest 
woman’s work for woman. M. B. F. 
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At his left, R. Wardlaw Thompson, Dr. Schreiber, Dr. lH. C. Mabie, Bishop Hendrir of the Southern 


Methodist Episcopal Church, and at the extreme left thé English delegation, Anglican and Noneonformist. Al his right, 
Secretary Judson Smith, Rev. Dr. Joseph King of Australia and Rev. Dr. Joseph Chamberlain of India. 


anything but spiritual. Miss Shattuck, 
the heroine of the Armenian massacres, 
told of no horrors, but, instancing the 
conversion of a whole village by the 
prayers of one poor girl, made a thrilling 
plea for more understanding and use of in- 
tercessory prayer. Dr. Johnson did not 
speak of the‘thousands‘of women whomshe 
cured, but of the need of the anointing of 
the Holy Spirit. And Mrs. J. Howard 
Taylor of the Inland China Mission 
touched all hearts whenever she spoke by 
her simple and beautiful faith. 

The names already mentioned show the 
personnel of the women present. Lead- 
ers of every department of mission work 
in this and other countries might be 


in groups according to countries—all ages 
and nationalities and colors. By a word, 
a gesture, notable ones were brought out 
—one who had been forty years in serv- 
ice, another who was the first and only 
woman doctor ever allowed to penetrate 
a@ Moslem home in Turkey. Teachers, 
doctors, writers and home-makers from 
every quarter of the globe were there. 
As audience and missionaries held hands 
and sang, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” 
it was as if the whole round world were 
indeed ‘‘bowed about the feet of God.” 
Closely connected with this scene was 
the presentation later of native converts, 
“These are my jewels.” Miss Singh of 
India spoke of the fruit of Miss Tho- 


The Impression on New York 


Big, self-absorbed New York experi- 
enced somewhat the same series of sen- 
sations which followed one another when 
the Christian Endeavor hosts assembled 
there in 1892. It was, first, tremendously 
indifferent, then began to rub its eyes 
with surprise, then began to hustle about 
for tickets and, finally, realized that 
something quite out of the ordinary in the 
way of religious conventions was going 
on. It heard in the street cars the con- 
vert from India conversing with the vet- 
eran from China; the delegate from Fin- 
land inquiring of the missionary from 
Johannesburg how he thought the Boer 
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war would terminate. Moreover, it is 
safe to say that never before in the 
streets, hotels and homes of the city were 
the things of the kingdom so general a 
theme of discussion. The papers ac- 
corded generous space to the meetings, 
the Times printing very extended reports, 
the Tribune serving up daily attractive 
pictures, and even the Journal advertis- 
ing on its vagons the fact that it was re- 
porting the Ecumenical and securing 
each day an estimate from some delegate. 
The personal column in the Herald con- 
tained a squib to the effect that a certain 
detective agency would organize nightly 
Ecumenical parties to see New York, but 
it was not a paying “ad.” The Sun dis- 
coursed upon the conference every morn- 
ing or two in editorials, whose hyper-or- 
thodoxy could hardly veil their insincer- 
ity. The Sun’s chronic solicitude, by the 
way, for the ark of God is scarcely less 
touching than Brother Jaspar’s concern 
for the solar system. The Evening Post 
had commendatory editorials, and in the 
streets the flower boys were shouting, 
‘‘Ecumenical violets! ’’ 

Up at the hall there was seldom a ses- 
sion when the accommodations began to 
be adequate to the pressure. Crowds 
stood in line for hours and overflow 
meetings, well attended, were the con- 
stant thing. John D. Rockefeller, John 
Wanamaker and men of like standing 
with them in the business world and so- 
cial leaders like Helen Gould were seen 
night after night in prominent boxes or 
on the platform. Ex-President Harrison 
was often in the box reserved for him. 
Good judges estimated that 16,000 people 
on a single day attended the various gath- 
erings, and probably one-half of them 
came from without the city. Indeed, the 
metropolis has seldom held for ten days 
so much out and out human goodness; 
not flaunting itself in a hypocritical fash- 
ion and advertising itself by strange cos- 
tumes, but modest, purposeful, the very 
salt of this earth, a splendid outstanding 
exhibition of the purifying forces which 
perhaps New York needs quite as much 
as the regions that sit in darkness. 


How the Conference Was Handled 


Only those who have been behind the 
scenes at a great world convention and 
had a share in its preparation can realize 
to any extent the amount of labor and 
planning involved in making ready for 
this gathering. There was no precedent, 
save that of the last Ecumenical, in Lon- 
don in 1888, and the growth of missions 
since then, together with the necessity of 
laying out this gathering on new lines, 
called for creative ability of the first 
order. As the one who suggested this 
conference, Rev. Judson Smith, D. D., 
of Boston was, naturally, the chairman 
of the general committee, but its work- 
ing forces had to be in New York city. 
The chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Rev. H. N. Cobb, D. D.; its secretary, 
Rev. S. L. Baldwin, D. D., who because of 
overwork was seized with a severe attack 
of nervous prostration before the confer- 
ence opened; the assistant secretary, W. 
Henry Grant; Rev. H. P. Beach, D. D., 
who superintended the gathering of the 
exhibit, and Arthur W. Milbury, who put 
his sturdy shoulder to the wheel when 
the firancial chariot was in the mire, 
have borne the brunt of the load. Lay- 
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men of the stamp of William E. Dodge, 
D. Willis James, Morris K. Jesup and 
Charles A. Schieren have manifested their 
sympathy in quiet but effective ways ever 
since the movement to entertain the con- 
ference in New York began to take defi- 
nite form as long ago as the autumn of 
1898. Mr. Grant, indeed, has practically 
given up his whole time since then to de- 
tail work, besides contributing many val- 
uable ideas to the framework of the pro- 
gram. English brethren who have been 
particularly helpful are Rev. R. W. 
Thompson, chairman of the British com- 
mittee, and Eugene Stock. Miss Abbie 
B. Child, as chairman of the woman’s 
work section, had the general oversight 
of that special program, while Miss E. 
Theodora Crosby has rendered almost in- 
dispensable aid. Dr. E. M. Bliss and Rev. 
J. B. Devens were unremitting in their 
attentions to newspaper men. All those 
instrumental in providing for the multi- 
form wants of the big gathering had to 
sacrifice to a great degree personal attend- 
ance upon the conference, but they had 
their reward in its splendid outcome. 

For the last three months the hospitality 
committee, headed by Rev. A. J. Brown, 
D. D., has worked untiringly, having re- 
ceived and answered in that time probably 
50,000 letters, a single mail delivery bring- 
ing them over 200 letters. Not less than 
300 hotels and boarding houses were in- 
spected, and between 600 and 700 mission- 
aries and foreigndelegates with their wives 
were furnished with free entertainment. 
The notable thing about this hospitality 
was that no one was sent into the sub- 
urbs, but all were quartered compara- 
tively near Carnegie Hall. So ample was 
the response of New York that more than 
forty hostesses, ready to open their beau. 
tiful homes, were denied this privilege, 
the guests being otherwise provided for. 
While the rank and file of delegates from 
this country were not entertained, the 
hospitality committee served them suflfi- 
ciently by directing them to satisfactory 
stopping places, more than 3,000 being 
thus served and a large proportion being 
met at the stea ners and railroad stations. 

One delightful feature was the serving 
of afternoon tea every day at the hands 
of a committee of ladies. Mrs. Lucien C. 
Warner, who suggested the idea, was 
active in carrying it into execution. It 
proved a delightful social function, and 
was especially relished by the English 
delegates, one of whom was so pleased 
that he offered one day to pay for his cup 
of tea. This offer was, of course, declined, 
which led him to say, ‘But I want an- 
Cup number two was immedi- 
ately at hand. The card catalogue was 
utilized as an index to the temporary 
stopping places of the hundreds of dele- 
gates and was almost constantly con- 
sulted. 

The sub-committee in charge of the 
tickets had a difficult task, but, on the 
whole, discharged it well. The body of 
the house was reserved for the delegates, 
while the two tiers of boxes were put at 
the disposal of persons who had contrib- 
uted fifty dollars or more to the enter- 
tainment of the conference. But thetwo 
upper galleries, seating over 1,500 persons, 
were open to the public throughout on 
the principle, ‘‘ First come, first served.” 
In addition, watchful members of the 
committee stood at the beginning of each 
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session where they could observe persons 
apparently most deserving of admission, 
and the grateful thanks of many an aged 
man and infirm woman were showered 
upon the committee for detaching them 
from the crowd and conducting them to 
special seats reserved for just such un- 
ticketed applicants. 

Though certain minor details might 
doubtless have been bettered, the man- 
agement deserves praise for its foresight 
and efficiency. The issuing of a daily bul- 
letin was a particularly happy idea, while 
Rev. Henry T. McEwen, of clarion voice 
and quick discernment, was just the 
man to give out occasional notices from 
the platform and to oil the wheels in a 
multitude of-ways. 


The Congregational Festival 


While a common Christianity overshadowed 
denominationalism through the ten days, it 
could not be altogether repressed. The vari- 
ous bodies had their separate rendezvous with 
the breaking of bread, not to mention other 
viands, and with much good cheer. In addi- 
tion to the brilliant meeting of the Brooklyn 
Club, the Congregational clans rallied to the 
number of 330 at the Hotel Marlborough, 
Saturday noon, as the guests of the local co- 
operating committee and other friends of the 
American Board, who had made ready a boun- 
tiful dinner, with excellent music and delight- 
ful speakers. Pres. S. B. Capen and the for- 
eign delegates were the special guests of honor, 
and the company represented seventeen dif- 
ferent nations and included 100 missionaries 
and ex-missionaries. 

There was cordial fraternization in the old 
Congregational fashion. But even this gath- 
ering partook of the broader characteristics 
of the Carnegie Hall meetings. The inter- 
twining of the flags of Great Britain and the 
United States, as well as the smaller emblems 
at each plate, imparted an international flavor, 
and it was impossible to strike a sectarian note 
when such a veteran denominational leader as 
Dr. A. C. Thompson, who had the place of 
honor in the after-dinner program, declared 
that, after witnessing the demonstration of the 
week, he felt that nothing merely denomina- 
tional was large enough to be easily visible. 

As Secretary Wardlaw Thompson and Rey. 
Joseph King, the Australian delegate, were 
to leave early in order to sail for England, 
they were introduced by Mr. Capen before 
the coffee had begun to cool. 

Mr. Thompson alluded first to his warm es- 
teem for Mr. Capen, whom he supposed- was 
**Rey. Dr. Capen by this time,” and went to 
point out the historical kinship between his 
society, the London Missionary, and the Amer- 
ican Board. ‘‘God has given us old societies 
great problems to develop in the fields we al- 
ready occupy and we shall not prove craven 
to this trust.” 

Mr. King was equally felicitous in his ex- 
pression of international good will. He hoped 
that the growing unity between England and 
America would be for the uplifting of all the 
peoples now in darkness. Mr. Capen’s happy 
rejoinder was te the effect that the only ri- 
valry between the nations would be in doing 
the Lord’s work. 

Of the other speakers, Dr. Thompson and 
Dr. Hamlin were charmingly reminiscent, Dr. 
Sheffield eager to return to his loved educa- 
tional work in China, and to tell his col- 
leagues that Christian people were beginning 
to wake up to the greatness of the foreign 
work. Out of a heart bleeding for the starv- 
ing children in India Rev. J. E. Abbott pleaded 
for funds wherewith to relieve and educate 
them, Prof. F. K. Sanders set forth Yale’s 
interest in the religious movements of the 
day, President Eaton of Beloit testified to the 
noble work of our missionaries in China, 
Rev. Charles Phillips pictured vividly condi- 
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The Modern View of Old Testament Prophecy 


Il. How Did the Prophet Come to Enter Upon His Work 


We have seen that the main work of 
the prophet was that of teaching the peo- 
ple God’s will. In raising the question 
hew the prophet came to enter upon his 
work, we are confronted with a difficulty 
which comes through our remoteness from 
the times which we are attempting to de. 
scribe. The historical memorials which 
have been transmitted to us naturally 
enough present that which was remarka- 
ble or exceptional in the life of Israel. 
So far as we can see, there are three ways 
in which a prophet entered upon his work: 
(1) as a professional; (2) as one directly 
called of God, or appointed by him; (3) 
through providential leading. While the 
priesthood, from the time of the Deuter- 
onomic legislation, is represented as lim- 
ited to one family, that of Levi [Deut. 10: 
8; 18: 1-8; 21: 5; 27: 9; 31: 9; Josh. 3: 
3; &: 838; Ezek. 43: 19; 44: 15], the office of 
the prophet does not seem to have been 
hereditary. The expression “sons of the 
prophets” [1 Kings 20: 35; 2 Kings 2: 3, 
7, 15; 4: 1, 38] does not indicate descent 
by birth, but simply a guild. It was cus- 
tomary among the Hebrews and other 
Semites to indicate that a person or thing 
was.the possessor of certain qualities by 
saying that he was the son of such a 
thing or quality, as ‘“‘a good-for-nothing 
fellow”’ isa ‘son of Belial” {1 Sam. 25: 17], 
“a brave man” is a ‘son of valor,” 
{1 Sam. 18: 17], one at the point of death is 
a “son of death” [1 Sam. 20: 31; 2 Sam. 
12: 5], so the “‘sons of the prophets,” 
who are often mentioned in Samuel and 
Kings, are simply those engaged in the 
profession of teaching or preaching. 

1, Agreat many entered upon prophecy 
asa profession. It is this class to whom 
Amos alludes, when he says he is not a 
prophet or the son of a prophet [Amos 7: 
14]. He does not deny that he was di- 
vinely appointed, but he simply says, “I 
am not a professional.” There is no 
means of determining the number of 
prophets. We may conclude, however, 
that they were quite large, because Oba- 
diah tells Elijah that when Jezebel mas- 
sacred them he saved a hundred by hid- 
ing them in a cave [1 Kings 18: 4). 

Such professional prophets are first 
mentioned in the time of Samuel, who 
seems to have been at their head [1 Sam. 
19: 20-24], and they lived together in the 
time of Elisha, at least in part, as we read 
of their constructing a house for them- 
selves [2 Kings 6: 1-4]. They are often 
mentioned in 2 Kings. They must have 
had an important influence on the reli- 
gious life of the people, and were willing 
to seal their testimony with their blood. 
They seem to have received their liveli- 
hood in the exercise of their profession, 
hence were dependent on the good will of 
the people, who desired them to prophesy 
“smooth things” {Isa. 30:10]. The temp- 
tation, therefore, became very great for 
them to yield to the spirit of the age and 
become time-servers. We discover this 
spirit among the 400 prophets whom King 
Ahab had summoned to inquire of them 
whether he should go up against Ramoth- 
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Gilead, although in distinction from them 
Micaiah, the only one who speaks the 
trutb, is called a prophet of the Lord 
[1 Kings 22: 1-28]. Jeremiah especially 
gives us an impressive picture of the 
attitude of the professional prophets. 
The country had reached acondition when 
to tell the truth was to lose everything 
desirable in this world, hence the prophets 
sought to please the people [Jer. 23: 9-40; 
28; 29: 24-32], in order that they might 
have a comfortable existence. Neverthe- 
less, we uray believe that the professional 
prophets, so far as they were true to their 
calling, were an- important factor in the 
religious life of Israel. 

2. Prophets entered upon their work 
through a direct call. This method, so 
far as we can gather, was exceptional, as 
much so as the calling of the twelve and 
of the apostle Paul. The prophets who 
were thus called are mostly the beacon 
lights of ancient Israelitish history. They 
are Moses [Ex. 3: 10-22; Hos. 12: 13], Sam- 
uel [1 Sam. 3: 7, 8 19, 20; 9: 9; 19: 20], 
Elisha [1 Kings 19: 16}, Amos [7: 15], Isa- 
iah (6: 8,9], Jeremiah [1: 9, 10], Ezekiel [2], 
Jonah [1: 1, 2; 8:1, 2]. To this number 
perhaps we should add Elijah, who was 
one of the great prophets, whose life 
seems to have been under divine direc- 
tion [1 Kings 17: 2-4, 9; 18: 1; 19: 15, 16; 
2 Kings 2: 4). But the call of the great 
literary prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, is most impressive. The call of 
Isaiah is one of unparalleled majesty [6). 
It transcends all other calls as much as 
Raphael’s Madonna transcends all other 
Madonnas. Our imagination can but 
faintly reproduce what Isaiah saw in the 
heavenly temple or what he felt. The ac- 
count of that call is a great work of art. 
It is a magnificent painting in the gallery 
of prophecy. In sharpest contrast with 
itis the call of Ezekiel, most impressive 
as a whole, but described in the minutest 
detail, after the fashion of the priestly 
writers. Of the three great prophets, 
Jeremiah has not received his due, for 
none of the prophets was more tender, 
more sympathetic or braver than he. He 
manifests just those traits which the di- 
vine call sets before him as necessary. 
As mobile in feeling as a woman, he is 
like aiamant in the stand which he takes 
for the cause in seeking the reformation 
of the people. 

Now the world’s greatest reformers are 
men who have seen a heavenly vision, 
who have heard a divine voice; who, if 
ministers, have not regarded the minis- 
try as a mere profession, who have been 
more earnest in proclaiming the message 
than in anything else; who have reached 
immortal fame, not because they sought 
it, but because it came to them as they 
were obedient to God’s voice. 

8. There were those who became proph- 
ets through the divine leading. We have 
only one example of this in the Old 
Testament, although there were doubtless 
others. This was true of Hosea. He re- 
ceived his call to be a prophet in connec- 
tion with the tragedy that came into his 


domestic life.* He had married a girl of 
the rarest personal attractions, as seems 
to be indicated by her name Gomer— 
‘perfection ” t—the daughter of Diblaim. 
Presently their union was blessed with a 
son, whom he called Jezreel. But a dark 
shadow fell upon this scene of domestic 
bliss. Hosea became convinced that the 
woman whom he so fondly loved had a 
paramour, and that the child soon to 
be born was not his offspring. In due 
time Gomer gave birth to a girl, whom 
Hosea, since he could not grant her a 
father’s love, called Lo Ruchama, “un. 
compassionated.” Horrible as was the 
conviction and perhaps the discovery 
that his wife was false to him, Hosea 
could not bring himself to put her away. 
Meanwhile she had another son, born in 
whoredom, whom Hosea calls Lo-Ammi, 
“not my people.” Hosea does not even 
then put her away, easy as divorce was 
at that time. It was not separation he 
was seeking. He even gets her children 
to intercede with her for him and to warn 
her. But Gomer drifted away from him 
and became a prostitute. At last, when 
through the loss of her charms, brought on 
by her low life, she was exposed for sale at 
half the price of a slave, fifteen pieces of 
silver and a homer and a half of barley, 
the cheapest grain, Hosea buys her back. 
And then, never having lost his love for 
her, he speaks to her heart: “ Gomer, 
you have been untrue to me all these 
years, but my heart is entirely yours. I 
cannot yet take you to the marriage-bed, 
for you have sunk too low. You must 
wait many days, but I will wait for you, 
as I have waited for you, and as I have 
been true to you all these years.” 

Out of this terrible domestic experi- 
ence one of the greatest and tenderest of 
Old Testament prophets was raised up. 
Hosea saw in Gomer’s unfaithfulness an 
image of Israel’s unfaithfulness; he saw 
in his illegitimate children, toward whom 
he could not feel a father’s love, the con- 
dition of Israel. He saw in the remem- 
brance of the happy bridal and his long- 
ing that Gomer might be restored to him 
a@ prophecy of Israel’s reconciliation to 
God, and a renewal of the first wedded 
bliss in the wilderness. His own long- 
ings gave him the pictures of millennial 
blessedness. Through God’s leading, his 
disastrous experience was the symbol of 





* Hosea speaks of his marriage to Gomer and of 
the birth of her children as the result of a direct 
command of God, yet we are not to understand 
Hos. 1: 2 literally or allegorically, as suggested by 
the older interpreters, but in accordance with the 
view of the Hebrews, which refers the experiences 
of good and bad men, and even of evil spirits alike, 
to the ultimate governance of God, so that fothing 
good or evil happens without his commard or per- 
mission. (Ex. 7: 3, cf. v.14; Isa. 6: 9,10; 1 Sam. 
18: 10; 19: 9, ete.; 2 Sam. 24: 1 cf. 1 Chron. 21: 1, 
in the first passage God is said to provoke David to 
number Israel, in the second Satan, i.e, Satan is 
regarded as God’s instrument; Job, 1: 11, 12; 
Amos 3: 6.) 


+ The Syrians record various circumstances and 
feelings in the names of their children, as I saw a 
girl called Telge, ‘‘ snow,” because she was born ina 
snowstorm. Ina family of children consisting en- 
tirely of girls parents sometimes indicate their dis- 
gust by calling a daughter, “‘ the last,’’ or “ enough.” 
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God’s relations to his people and prepared 
him to be a prophet. No Israelite ever 
felt greater love or pity than he; hence 
he was able to voice God’s heart-breaking 
cry to his people: 

How shall I give thee up Ephraim? 

How shall I surrender thee Israel? 

How shall I make thee as Admah? 

How shall I set thee as Zeboim? 

My heart is turned within me, 

Together my repentings are kindled, 

I will not execute the fierceness of my anger, 

1 will not return to destroy Ephraim, 

For I am God, and not man, 

In thy midst the holy One, 

And [ will not come in wrath. [Hos. 11, 8, 9.] 


None, then, but one whose heart had 
been broken by these experiences could 
become the medium of such tender en- 
treaty and of God’s love-message to Israel. 





Jerry, Alias Peter 
BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT, D. D. 


Jerry, alias The Kid, alias Seven Fin- 
gers, alias any other name which would 
cover a multitude of sins, was an expert 
in his line, and his line was burglary. 
He was born a subject of her Majesty 
the queen, and in his own childish mind 
he was a credit to the Victorian age when 
he could with ease pick the pocket of a 
Britisher so unobtrusively as to cause no 
disturbance until it was too late. But 
it took many kicks and beatings from 
Jerry’s father to perfect this education. 
Every evening when the sire was not 
drunk or in jail, or otherwise incapaci- 
tated, the boy was expected to ‘go 
through” his father. If he was caught 
in the act, it meant blows galore; if he 
succeeded, the reward was a cuff of ap- 
proval or a swallow of bad ale. 

But when Jerry’s parents were sent up 
en a long sentence for receiving stolen 
goods and for being old offenders, the 
boy came to Canada as a stowaway, and 
became one of the most successful 
“sneaks” in Quebec and Montreal. But 
Canadian prisons were not to the young 
man’s taste, and some of his set declared 
that Uncle Sam’s police were not so keen 
as her Majesty’s, so Jerry, true to his 
bringing up, drifted across the line. 

Jerry was ambitious. It was his desire 
to be at the top of his profession. He 
did not consider himself a bad man; in 
fact, he had never given the matter serious 
thought. Men got their living in different 
ways. He, in his way, was as respectable 
as the rest. In his view, life consisted 
in getting the best of other people. So 
far as he could see, there were no excep- 
tions to this rule. 

He gained the title Seven Fingers from 
a safe-blowing experience in New York 
State. It had been a neat job, and the 
three of them would have escaped with 
the swag, which was large, but for a mis- 
erable yellow dog. The dog barked, and 
a@ passing watchman opened fire. 

On the whole, Jerry was successful, 
although serving one long term for break- 
ing and entering. Generally he worked 
alone. He knew himself, but did not 
trust other men of his calling. He would 
walk up to the best secured house in the 
early morning, and enter by a window. 
This was very simple to Jerry. There 
was a pleasant excitement in wandering 
through the house in his rubber shoes, se- 
lecting with the care of a connoisseur 
articles of value, and leaving the baser 
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metals and cheap jewelry to those who 
might value them. 

All this required nerve, skill, patience 
and judgment. Jerry had a contempt for 
tramps and men who could do nothing 
well. Had he not come to his present at- 
tainment after years of labor? Had he 
not “done time in the Pen” as part price 
for his ventures? He felt the same pride 
that the successful merchant experiences 
who looks with complacence upon his 
increasing business. 

After his last prison experience it 
pleased Jerry to visit a fashionable sani- 
tarium. He went there late in the even- 
ing, and instead of entering by the office 
he climbed to the roof of the veranda. 
He stepped through an open window and 
was about to gather in some valuables 
and a coat hanging over the back of a 
chair when he found himself looking into 
the barrel of a six shooter. The invalid 
was sitting up. Jerry knew he wouldn’t 
fire, and he didn’t; but the game was up, 
and in a moment there would be an 
alarm. Jerry jumped from the roof and 
struck a picket fence. It toreup through 
his leg deep into his thigh. He wrenched 
himself off and wondered if they had 
bloodhounds. In a distant grove he tore 
off his shirt and bound it tight about his 
leg. He saw lights moving in the big 
building and heard shouts. He examined 
both pistols, and then leaned against a 
tree till his faintness passed. The agony 
was accepted as a part of his perquisites. 

Thirty miles through the woods before 
morning! Jerry was in a raging fever, 
but he did not knowit. All he realized 
was that he kept on going, and that one 
sentence went singing through his brain, 
for Jerry had a love of song: ‘‘The way 
of the transgressor is hard.” He had 
seen the words in one of the penitentia- 
ries. Somehow they set themselves to 
the music of a coon song. That made 
them seem more grewsome, 

It is not pleasant riding on the trucks 
of a limited passenger train, even if you 
avoid some dust by being near the engine. 
That was where Jerry rode until he 
reached the suburbs.of the city. Then as 
the engineer heeded the “stop!” before a 
crossing Jerry slipped from his place, 
and, with an oath at a brakeman who 
saw him, limped away, he knew not 
where. 

They were singing, ‘‘ Throw out the life 
line,” when Jerry almost fell into a back 
seat of the mission. He had drifted there 
impelled by some unseen influence, for he 
had not known of the place. He had 
never heard such singing. The congrega- 
tion was composed of men, and they sang 
as though actually heaving a line to a 
sinking mate. Then a man with a pleas. 
ant voice and a pleasanter face spoke to 
the “boys” in a manly fashion, and told 
a little story of his own experience: 
‘But Jesus found me, boys. He just took 
away my sip, bless his name.” 

Jerry regarded the speaker with some 
suspicion; he might be a smooth confi- 
dence man. Then followed short testi- 
monies from all parts of the house. 
Some of them were so much like Jerry’s 
experiences that he suspected they were 
covert attacks on himself, but he 
wouldn’t have any one know that they 
‘“‘queered” him. He was game, and he 
would not go back on his profession. 

Before Jerry realized it the pleasant 
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man was holding one of his hands and 
laying another on his shoulder. For a 
moment he feared an arrest, but the 
speaker’s words reassured him. 

“‘You’re in hard luck, my boy, but the 
Lord wants you.” 

‘‘There’s beenagood many a-wantin’ me, 
but I’ve no man’s boodle now,” responded 
Jerry, still on his guard. 

“You don’t understand me, brother; 
the Lord loves you.” 

‘‘Will he do time for me, does he love 
me that bad?” sneered Jerry. 

‘“‘He has done time for you. He was 
taken from prison and from judgment.” 

“Would he get his leg busted for me?’’ 
inquired Jerry, thinking to corner the 
speaker. 

‘““Why, dear man, did you never hear 
how they nailed him through hands and 
feet?” 

‘But would he swing for me?” de- 
manded Jerry, desperately, as he moved 
his aching limb and tried to avoid the 
speaker’s eyes. 

“The dear Lord hung on the cross for 
us all, brother. He has proved his love 
by what he suffered. He’s pleading for 
your sinful soul now—yield to him, my 
boy, yield to him now.” 

Some of the helpers were putting out 
the lights, and the increasing dimness 
added to the weirdness of the scene. The 
devil was tearing the burglar as he tore 
the boy of old. His time had come; his 
reign was at an end. 

The speaker’s face paled a little as 
Jerry rose up like a madman and struck 
him a cruel blow. He had been telling 
the thief of the Lord’s atonement; might 
there not be a human partnership in un- 
resisting suffering ? 

It would seem so, for the next moment 
the repentant burglar was on his knees 
beside the speaker, shaken by strong cry- 
ing to man and to God. 

The blackened eye of his dearest friend 
was a sore trial to Jerry for days. He 
said he could not be fully in the kingdom 
till the bruise had disappeared. Follow- 
ing the example of the early Christians, 
Jerry spoke to the brethren in spiritual 
songs. He dedicated his first to the 
speaker. The purists micht find flaws in 
the harmony, and the critics might take 
exceptions to the lines. But when Jerry 
sings, ‘‘He touched me and thus made 
me whole,” the boys take up the chorus, 
so that patrolman 1,104 pauses on his 
beat to listen. 

Jerry’s last alias is Peter, ‘‘ Because I 
denied him but he loved me still.” 

Through the influence of friends, Jer- 
ry’s picture has, after many months of 
testing, been taken from the Rogues’ 
Gallery, and his name. has been erased 
from the list of suspects. 

“Praise his name,” said Jerry, when he 
heard of it. ‘‘Now they can write my 
name up yonder—where thieves cannot 
get a pull.” 

Jerry, alias Peter, shed tears when he 
was shown the story of the dying thief. 
And wien he gave his first testimony he 
had his finger on the passage, but all he 
could say was, “‘ Boys, this pal was tough 
and he swung for it, but the dear Lord 
saved him, so there’s hope for ’’— 

“Yes, yes, Amen, brother, there’s 
hope,” was the chorus of encouragement, 
while the confused and trembling ex- 
burglar sank joyful into his seat. 











| 
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The Home 


A Promise 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
(Zech. VIII.: 5) 

When I see at the floodtide of springtime 

The sky with high luster brimming, 
And the little white clouds of heaven 

On a happy west wind swimming ; 
And in all the streets of the city, 

The morning about them delaying, 
The fulness of life in their being, 

The boys and girls singing and playing— 


Then I hear an old verse in the Bible, 
With its burden sweet and tender, 

Where the Lord had promised the prophet 
He would come again in his splendor ; 

And as though no joy could surpass it, 
Exile and sorrow repaying, 

That then all the streets of the city 
Should be full of boys and girls playing! 





Ignorance About the Bible 


It would be hard to find a more start- 
ling indictment of general ignorance 
about our greatest book than Pres. C. F. 
Thwing makes in the May Century. He 
gave to nearly a hundred college students 
examination papers composed of extracts 
from Tennyson containing Biblical al- 
lusions. They were asked to explain 
such lines as these: 

“ A heart as rough as Esau’s hand.” 
* Pharaoh’s darkness.” 
‘* For I have flung thee pearls and find thee swine.” 
“ Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last.’’ 

The allusions were all of them such as 
any young person of average culture 
ought to be able to answer without hesi- 
tation. The young men asd women 
tested by twenty-two such questions 
were born in educated communities and, 
with one exception, claimed to have eccle- 
siastical affiliations. Of the churches 
represented, the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational had the largest number—de- 
nominations supposed to stand for an 
intelligent knowledge of the Bible. The 
students were sons and daughters of law- 
yers, ministers, teachers, farmers, mer- 
chants. Yet the thirty-four young men 
were able to answer correctly only 328 
questions out of a possible 748, or forty- 
three per cent. The fifty young women 
who had a similar test given them, out 
of a possible 1,122 correct answers, gave 
552, or forty-nine per cent. 

This showing is lamentable enough, but 
readers of The Century will be even more 
shocked when they come to the absurd 
answers. ‘“Pharaoh’s darkness,” said 
one, ‘‘means Egypt was in deep darkness 
in respect to the teachings of Christ.” 
One explained that the keeping of the 
best wine until the last means “ waiting 
until the last moment to be baptized.” 
‘“‘Arimathean Joseph,” replied several 
students, “refers to Joseph’s coat of 
many colors.” And numerous other an- 
swers would be laughable if they were 
not so pitiable. 

These experiments seem to indicate a 
marked decline in the popular knowledge 
of the Scriptures. Among the causes 
Dr. Thwing gives, are: the multiplicity of 
books and magazines and newspapers; 
the decline of family life and of family 
prayers; inadequate teaching of the Bible 


‘in the Sunday school; the elimination of 
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Bible reading in the public school and 
the tendency to secularize Sunday. 

Surely every parent, or minister, or 
Sunday school teacher who reads this 
article must feel a measure of personal 
responsibility; and the home, in partic- 
ular, should be deeply concerned with this 
problem. Is it possible that these boys 
and girls had no Bible stories told them 
in their childhood? Did they not delight 
in the tales of Old Testament heroes and 
listen with reverence to the gospel story ? 
Were they not taught to read the Bible 
at least on Sunday afternoons? And did 
they never listen to Scriptural reading at 
church or Sunday school, or were they 
not taken to church as children, when 
the Bible narrative makes the strongest 
impression? Apparently the answer to 
all these questions is, ‘‘ No.” 

Mrs. Foxcroft deals with this matter 
in no uncertain manner, in her “ Appeal 
to Duty” in this week’s issue, when she 
declares that children should be made to 
read the Bible as aduty. Adults may be 
led to study it as literature and as a 
revelation of God, but familiarity with 
it must be acquired in the home during 
childhood. Our boys and girls will be 
impoverished if they are allowed to grow 
up in ignorance of the Word of God, the 
greatest of literary classics. 





The Appeal to Duty 
BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


There is an obvious tendency with par- 
ents of the present day to attempt to 
make everything which children have to 
do easy and attractive for them. It isa 
reaction, of course, from the old fashioned 
idea that children were to do what they 
were told because they were told, whether 
they liked it or not. There is a good 
deal to be said in its favor and a good 
many people have been saying it for a 
good many years now. But are we not 
pretty nearly ready for the counter reac- 
tion? 

The old habit of submission to author- 
ity was not in itself, perhaps, so bad a 
one as some have seemed to think. Said 
@ woman who had come back to health 
after years of wearisome sickness, 
“They called me a good patient at the 
hospital, because I did just what they 
told me.” And she added, reflectively, ‘I 
learned to mind when I was a child, and 
sometimes I think it was the best thing I 
ever did learn.” 

Certainly a surprising number of the 
relations even of mature life call for the 
exercise of this faculty of subordination. 
Every man who works for any other man 
must have it, in less or greater degree. 
Employees along the lines of women’s 
work need it equally. Perhaps the 
mother of a family—an American family 
—can dispense with it better than almost 
any one else, and that may be the secret 
of her failure to appreciate its value for 
herchildren. But let us not linger over 
this contested point. Everybody seems 
to be agreed, nowadays, as to the impor- 
tance of developing individuality, inde- 
pendent judgment and will power in chil- 
dren. But some of the very best oppor- 
tunities for such development are missed 
if all tasks are to be easy, all lessons at- 
tractive. 

More than all this, we are untrue to 
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the facts of life, we older psople, if we 
try to make them so. Pills are not 
sugar, even if they could be always sigar- 
coated. There is no royal road to learn- 
ing, and the brightest child, with the 
most charming teacher, will find it out 
before he leaves the primary grades. Be- 
ing good is being happy, perhaps, if one 
uses “happy” in a _ carefully-defined 
sense; but being happy is very far from 
equivalent to being good. od 

No, the children must be re-enforced, as 
we are, by the sense of obligation. ‘We 
do them a wrong, a far-reaching wrong, 
it may be, if we delay too long to awaken 
it. They will respond earlier than per- 
haps we have thought to the appeal to 
duty. They have a right to hear it, and 
to hear it often. 

This is especially true in reference to 
religious matters, and with reason, since 
the appeal to the lower motive is there 
most incongruous. We try to make the 
Bible “attractive” to our children, and 
none of us try too hard. But there will 
be days when, in spite of illustrated 
Bibles, sacred photographs and all the 
rest, the child would rather hear some- 
thing else. Then the remedy is not to be 
found in more strenuous parental exer- 
tion, fresh pictures, more elaborate forms 
of story-telling. The difficulty is to be 
faced honestly and candidly, and the 
child told that these books which teach 
us about God help us to be good more 
than other books in the world, and that 
we think it pleases God to have us take 
some time regularly to read in them, even 
if they do not always seem to us so inter- 
esting as St. Nicholas or Little’ Lord 
Fauntleroy. 

The thought that duty and inclination 
are so often at variance isa significant 
and a sad one to us all. We shrink from 
admitting, as we think of the little cbil- 
dren we love, that they have reached a 
point where the antagonism begins, where 
the struggle must be taken up. We wish 
their lives might move along higher spir- 
itual levels than our own, with more of 
spontaneous, instinctive conformity to 
the law of right. It may be that some of 
them will. Wordsworth had such in 
mind in that Ode to Duty, which deals so 
wonderfully with this whole problem. 
But even for them he has a note of warn- 
ing: 

Glad souls, without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work and know it not: 
Long may the kindly impulse last! 


But thou, if they should totter, help them to stand 
fast! 


To Make the Punishment Fit 
the Crime 


BY MARY A, FROST 


No other popular delusion has done so 
much harm in the home life of America 
as the “packing-box cupboard,” unless it 
be the “barrel chair.” Scarcely a week 
passes in which some woman does not 
rush into print and give minute instruc- 
tions how to convert an empty flour bar- 
rel into an easy chair, with the aid of a 
little chintz and some excelsior, or a soap- 
box into a parlor cabinet by the appli- 
cation of sandpaper and shellac. The 
amount of time needed for these trans- 
actions is never taken into account. Of 
course the author never did it herself, 
and no one contradicts her in print, for 
the women who have tried it under her 
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direction are too exhausted by sawing 
and sandpapering to hold the pen. 

Now no fond and trusting woman ought 
to be asked to give up her hope of a whole 
set of parlor furniture except for cause 
shown. But let her go out and calmly 
and dispassionately regard her flour bar- 
rel. In the light of cold reason let her 
foresee just how the upper edge will take 
herin the neck. Let her in imagination 
shape her back to the contour of a barrel. 
OF4f she believes only in laboratory 
methods, let her put in an afternoon in 
sandpapering one end of a soapbox. It 
won’t hurt the box for kindling wood and 
she will gain experience. 

The principle of the thing is all wrong. 
Forof nothing, nothing comes. No amount 
of lavor will convert packing box pine 
into finishing lumber. [f you must keep 
your dishes in a packing box, do it with 
resignation and call it a packing box, and 
save your money for a china closet. If 
you are obliged to sit on barrels, experi- 
ence has shown that they are fairly com- 
fortable seats with the heads in. 

The next woman who writes an article 
on this topic should be shut up with a 
piece of sandpaper and a slivery packing 
box until she has converted it into a solid 
mahogany cabinet with glass doors. 





The Heart of a Grandfather 


In The Shorter Life of D. L. Moody, just 
published in the Colportage Library, are 
some letters which show a side of Mr. 
Moody’s nature little known to the general 
public. He was a loving son and parent, 
and when he became a grandfather his 
joy knew no bounds. 

“Do you know I have a granddaugh- 
ter,” he shouted from his buggy to a 
summer visitor on the August morning 
when Irene Moody was born. “I am 
taking a present to her,” pointing to a 
basket of doughnuts. He was happy as 
a schoolboy on a holiday, and told the 
news to everybody he met. Later, that 
day, he made a second trip to Mt. Hermon 
to see the baby, this time with an im- 
mense cauliflower, the best his garden 
produced. 

To another granddaughter, Emma Fitt, 
he wrote this playful letter, in January, 
1896, when she was three weeks’ old: 

“This is my first letter to my dear little 
grandchild. I wanted to get a letter to 
you before you got your first tooth. 
Hurry up and get them all before the 
hot weather comes on, for I will get you 
some candy, and you will want teeth to 
eat it. I want you to hurry up and grow, 
so I can come early mornings and take 
you out riding when your father and 
mother are fast asleep. We will slip off 
over the river to see Irene, and have 
some good times. Your mother is so 
proud of you, and your nurse is so fussy. 
Only think, Emma, what your mother 
said the other day—I, your grandfather, 
could not kiss you on your lips! Did 
you ever hear anything like that! But 
I got a kiss on your lips all the same, 
and I will get a good many more when 
I get home.” 

A few months later he wrote: ‘‘I have 
just heard that the milk you get at my 
house does not agree with you. Now I 
think the fault is not with the milk, but 
with the cooks. You know, or you should 
be old enough to know, that when you 
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cook milk and put it in a bottle and put 
a black rubber nipple on it—you will be 
disgusted when you get a little older and 
know how your parents haye treated you! 
You must not blame my old cow, for she 
is as good as she can be. I do not want 
to turn you against your parents, but if 
they do not treat you right, slip down to 
my house and get some doughnuts ard 
ice cream.” 

And so his loving heart went out to his 
grandchildren, and they in return loved 
none better than him. In the summer 
months he would usually be seen with 
one or more of them seated beside him, 
as he drove around town. 

‘“‘He has learned to perfection the art 
of being a grandfather,” wrote a friend. 
‘‘T saw him one morning driving with his 
little four-year old granddaughter into 
the yard of his house. The child had 
gone to sleep in the buggy, leaning against 
him. Rather than disturb her, Mr. Moody 
had the horse gently unharnessed and 
taken away, while they sat on. Presently 
he teo was overcome with sleep.” 





The Wonderful World 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you coiled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of the hiiis. 


You friendly Earth! how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that 
flow, 

With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say, 

“You are more than the Earth, though you are 

such a dot: 

You can love and think, and the Earth cannot!” 

—W. B. Rands. 





Nature’s Packing 

Maud Going, author of Field, Forest and 
Wayside Flowers, in that attractive book for 
‘unlearned lovers of nature,” tells some sea- 
sonable facts about leaf buds and young 
leaves. Perhaps children may be sufficiently 
interested in this to investigate for them- 
selves : 

When the young leaves first begin to 
expand we can see the folding creases in 
them, and thus get an idea how they were 
packed into the very small spaces which 
they occupied all winter. We see that 
maple and currant leaves have been 
plaited like fans. Those of the cherry 
and oak have been folded lengthwise 
down the middle, so that their sides come 
together like the covers of a closed book. 
The circular May apple leaves have been 
folded back against their stalks, like 
closed umbrellas, and will open just as 
umbrellas do. Plum leaves have been 
rolled from one edge toward the other, as 
one rolls sheets of music. 

Some of the tender young leaves are 
clothed or surrounded with vegetable 
down. This is the blanketing which na- 
ture provided to prevent them from be- 
ing ‘‘ winter-killed.”” The horse-chestnut 
leaves have been particularly well pro- 
tected, and from seeing them so snugly 
wrapped we infer that this tree’s ances- 
tors lived in the North, where winters 
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were long and severe. Its cousin, the 
buckeye, is a fair southerner, and the 
young buckeye leaves are unprovided 
with coverings of vegetable wool, which 
in a mild climate are uonecessary. 

But we must not infer that every un- 
protected bud found in Northern woods 
is borne on a vegetable stray from a 
milder climate. A few northern plants 
have become so thoroughly case-hardened 
to winter and rough weather that they 
have dispensed with protective bud wrap- 
pings. Like some intrepid folk of our 
acquaintance, they get through the cold 
season without an overcoat, or inde- 
pendent of furs and flannels. 

The winter buds of the blackberry are 
protected only by a few thin scales, often 
too short to cover the tips of the young 
leaves within. Four, or at most six, soft 
scales have defended the elder leaves and 
the clustered blossom-buds from last 
winter’s frost. The tender foliage of the 
“‘wayfaring tree” or ‘‘hobble.bush ” has 
had no protection save a coating of scurf, 
and with this scant clothing it can sur- 
vive a Maine winter. But, as a rule, 
when naked buds occur in our climate 
they are small, and during winter they 
lie in hiding, sunk into the bark or even 
partly buried in the wood. 





Waymarks for Women 


Dutch women have been holding a National 
Council at The Hague. 

The amount of national bank stock held by 
women in America is estimated at $130,000,000 ; 
private and state bank stock at $137,000,0C0. 

The growth of the kindergarten is indicated 
by the fact that the recent convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union held in 
Brooklyn was attended. by 1,000 delegates, 
representimg twice that number of schools. 

Miss Clara Morris, one of the most success- 
ful of American actresses, discourages young 
women who wish to go on the stage. She 
says: ‘‘ Having a good home, thank God and 
stay in it.” We wish we could say this to all 
restless young girls who are anxious to do 
battle with the world. 

The date of the World’s Congress of Women, 
in connection with the Paris Exposition, has 
been changed from Sept. 8 to June 28-29. One 
of our contributors, Mrs. Helen Campbell, will 
attend as a special delegate to four of the con- 
gresses, among them the Co-operative Alliance 
and Consumers’ League. 

We are waiting with interest the decision 
as to whether or not women can be appointed 
as census takers. A test case is the appoint- 
ment of a woman by a Pennsylvania super- 
visor. Objection was made on the ground 
that these offices belong to politicians, and 
the matter was carried to the Washington 
authorities. 

The National Education Association offers 
a prize of $200 for the best essay on each of 
these topics: the seating, the lighting, the 
heating and the ventilation of school build- 
ings. For the second best essay submitted 
on each topic $100 will be given. Thus the 
sum of $1,200 is set apart for the purpose of 
gaining expert information and suggestions 
on these important matters. 

A bill to extend the factory limit of fifty- 
eight hours a week to women and minors in 
mercantile establishments is soon to come 
before the Massachusetts legislature, and 
will, we hope, become a law. Such restric- 
tions are needed not so much in the large 
stores of Boston as in the smaller shops of 
the suburbs and poorer districts. In factory 
towns, also, the hours are often excessive— 
young girls working from eight A. m. to seven 
or even nine P. M., and on Saturdays until 
eleven 0’c'ock. 
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Closet and Altar 


Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for Thou art with me: thy rod and thy 
staff, they comfort me. 





When once an invalid has strength to 
say, “It does not much matter; at worst 
I can but die,” sickness and death itself 
lose their terrors.—D. M. Craik. 





Regard suffering as a vocation, having 
its special duties and offering its special 
grace. Say secretly of it, ‘‘Here for the 
present lies thy allotted task, O my soul; 
consider how much may be made of this 
period; how largely it may be improved 
to God’s service and thy salvation. It is 
the post to which thou art appointed; 
seek to occupy it faithfully and bravely; 
and more good shall accrue to thee from 
it than what thou didst propose to thyself 
as the line of service of thine own choos. 
ing.”—E. M. Goulburn. 


Wish not, dear friends, my pain away, 
Wish me a wise and thankful heart, 
With God in all my griefs to stay, 
Nor from his loved correction start. 
—John Keble. 








The opportunities of illness are pa- 
tience, cheerfulness and prayer. 





Welcome, welcome, Jesus, what way 
soever thou comest, if we can get a sight 
of thee. And sure I am that it is better 
to be sick, providing Christ come to the 
bedside and draw by the curtains, and 
say, ‘“‘Courage! I am thy salvation!” 
than to enjoy health, being lusty and 
strong, and never to be visited of God.— 
Samuel Rutherford. 


Trial, when it weighs severely, 
Stamps the Saviour’s image clearly 
On the heart of all his friends ; 
In the frame his hands have molded, 
Is a future life unfolded, 
Through the suffering which he sends. 


In the depth of its distresses 
Each true heart the closer presses 
To his heart with ardent love; 
Ever ionging, ever crying, 
O conform me to thy dying, 
That I live with thee above. 
—Hartman. 








As long as it is grievous to thee to suf- 
fer, and thou desirest to escape, so long 
shalt thou be ill at ease, and the desire of 
escaping tribulation shall follow thee 
every where.—Thomas & Kempis. 


Thou hast been my confidence in 
health, O God, forsake me not now 
that my strength faileth. My heart 
is faint by reason of the weakness of 
the flesh, and mine eyes are dim with 
shadows of pain: yet in thee do I put 
my trust. Send healing, if it please 
thee, and may I use returning strength 
for better service. Let not courage 
fail in suffering and in hours of weak 
ness keep my heart from doubt. Let 
me bear witness to thy love by cheer- 
ful patience. Take away all fear of 
death and let me with a quiet heart 
resign myself entirely to thy will. 
Care thou for those I love and reward 
all who minister to my need. Help 
me to forgive those who have sinned 
against me and pardon thou my trans- 
gressions. In the name of Jesus Christ 
who shared our infirmities and suf- 
fered for our sins. Amen. 
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[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


34. GENEALOGICAL 

A shrewd Irish workman is said to have 
based his claim for higher wages on having 
this family, only three of whom could earn 
anything for their support: Two grandfa- 
thers, three fathers, one mother, two sons, 
one daughter, one daughter-in-law, one son- 
in-law, two brothers, two uncles, a niece, a 
nephew, two cousins and one grandchild. 
Some time afterward the foreman discovered 
that there were only five souls, all told, in the 
Irishman’s home. Pat was promptly sum- 
moned before his indignant employer, but 
proved the correctness of his statement so 
clearly and wittily that he was not only for- 
given his deception, but allowed to retain his 
increased pay. How was it? MABEL P.° 


35. TRANSPOSITION 

Now Pheebus takes up the bright ONE of his 
steed— 

I mean that the sun has just TWO —but indeed 

At her washtub already stands THREE blooming 
daughter ; 

She sings, like a FOUR, o’er the foam-crested 
water, 

And chews, as she sings, with a slight extra quaver, 

A piece of pine FIVE of a pineapple flavor. 

Her gleaming white arms through the steamy suds 
flash, 

And plunge in the SIX with a resolute dash; 

So she cheerily works till the last piece is done, 

Then “she draws the line somewhere,” and pins 


the clothes on. 
M. C. 8. 


36. PHONETIC CHARADE 
The FIRST I found on a lovely lane 
In England old. 
A NEXT I wore through the pelting rain 
And mist so cold. 
The FIFTH rejoiced at the cheery sight 
Of the blazing fire. 
My SIXTH I sipped, while in warmth and light 
I mended my tire. 
Ia the FIRST my FOURTH was handed me 
When it was due, 
And then THIRD I most contentedly 
Made haste to do. 
But my tire was broken! I had to stay! 
My WHOLE would not let me ride away! 
FRANCES AMORY. 


37. ANAGRAMS 
(Prominent people of today) 


1. Lady, [ am re-wed. 2. Bold Terrors. 3. 
I notice quaver. 4. Met red inky pencils. 5 
Trek, prig, end ruse. 6. Rebel rage null. 7. 
Order, then lick. E. BR. B. 


38. ENIGMA 


Am I the earth on which we stand? 
If so it is because 
It turns upon its axis, and 
Obeys great Nature’s laws. 
Unlike the earth, it may seem strange 
That my reversal makes no change. 


I am the wheel that whirls around, 
I am the top that spins; 
I am the ball rolled on the ground, 
Or played in game nine-pins; 
And still the difference is, I wot, 
I turn both ways and they do not. 
NELSONIAN. 


ANSWERS 

31. Columbine. 

32. Gneiss, Eye, Our, Rye, Gill, Ewe; Wresting, 
Air, Sense, Heir, I, Not, Gnu, Tiers, Ought, Night 
—George Washington. ; 

33. See-saw. 


“A good riddle and, like a ‘singed cat,’ better 
than it looks,” says Nillor ef 29. Among answers 
given to this riddle were ‘‘Chrom(e)-O” and “ An- 
gora (angry) cat.” 





The very serious and exclusively feminine 
congregation at Holloway College, England, 
had its gravity upset on a recent Sunday 
morning by the announcement from the pul- 
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pit as the text, “‘ What is man *, at Thou art 
mindful of him?” 





A “College Women’s Suffrage League” has 
recently been organized in Boston. It started 
with twenty-five charter members, and, al- 
though only a few weeks old, its membership 
has more than doubled. Its leaders are re- 
markable for beauty of a distinctively femi- 
nine type, as well as for intellectual distinc- 
tion. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the president, 
took the four years’ course at Radcliffe in 
three years, and graduated summa cum laude 
and with honors in English. One vice-presi- 
dent is Prof. Ellen Hayes, professor of math- 
ematics at Wellesley and author of a number 
of books; and there are several other distin- 
guished members, among them Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer. 








is ready!" 


«Mamma cooked it 
in five minutes ” 


The fine flavor of 
Ralston 
Breakfast Food 


finds immediate . ew ne 
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familiar old man in his armchair and 

his partner at her knitting, in the 

picture reproduced from long-ago 
Corners, have been cheated out of their col 
umn for three weeks by the state “ broad- 
sides,’’ so that it is only fair to let them have 
the whole page this time. The young man 
and maiden can listen if they like, but I do 
not believe those little ehildren peeking in at 
the window and around the corner will find 
much to interest them! We will go back first 
to the questions in the Scrap book of March 22. 


THE BOWER OF PRAYER 


Many copies have been sent me of the 
song Mrs. C. of California wished to recall, it 
being one her sister used often to sing. 

To leave my dear friends and with neighbors to 
part, 

And go from my home affects not my heart, 

Like the thought of absenting myself for a day 

From the blest retreat I have chosen to pray. 

Dear bower, where the vine and the poplar have 
spread, 

And woven their branches a roof o’er my head; 

How oft have I knelt on the evergreen there, 

And poured out my heart to my Saviour in prayer. 

The early shrill notes of a loved nightingale 

That dwelt in my bower I observed as my bell 

To call me to duty, while birds in the air 

Sang anthems of praises as I went to prayer. 

’Twas under the covert of that pleasant grove, 

That Jesus was pleased my guilt to remove, 

Presented himself as the only true way 

Of life and salvation, and taught me to pray. 

How sweet were the zephyrs perfumed with the 
pine, 

The ivy, the balsam, the wild eglantine ; 

But sweeter, far sweeter, superlative were 

The joys that I tasted in answer to prayer. 

For Jesus, my Saviour, oft deigned to meet, 

And bless with his presence, my humble retreat; 

Oft filled me with rapture and blessedness there, 

Iaditing in heaven’s own language my prayer. 

Dear bower, I must leave you and bid you adieu, 

And pay my devotion in parts that are new; 

Well knowing my Saviour resides everywhere, 

And will in all places give answer to prayer. 

One lady copies it from ‘‘ Musical Gems,’’ 
published [by the Methodist publishing house] 
in 1849, and adds: 

I sang it with my dear sister many times 
before she passed away. M. F. 8. 

Two copy it from the “‘ American Vocalist,” 
published in Boston fifty years ago, and M. D. 
from a Methodist hymn book, printed in 
Dover, N. H., 1832. 

. . » [learned it from my mother when I was 
a child, and it is still stored in my memory. 
H. E. V. 

A lady, who calls herself a septuagenarian, 
and whose childhood home was in Maine, 
writes: 

. .- When I was five or six years old, Rev. 
E. L. Magoon, afterward a noted minister in 
New York and Philadelphia, then a theologi- 
cal student at Newton, came to Fryeburg and 
in the Sunday evening meeting held in a “‘ leo- 
ture room ”’ (finished off in the L of our house) 
sung the “‘ Bower of Prayer.’”’ He had a fine 
voice and the tune captivated every one. I 
learned it then. G. 8. B. 

“LINES WRITTEN IN A BIBLE” 


The Ohio lady’s query has brought numer- 
ous letters from our readers, all the way from 
the State of Connecticut to the State of Wash- 
ington. The origin of the lines is readily 
traced to Sir Walter Soott’s “ Monastery,” 


T° OLD FOLKS, represented by the 


where the mysterious ‘‘ White Lady of Ave- 
nel’”’ “assumed an air peculiarly sad and sol- 
emn, as drooping her head, and folding her 
arms on her bosom, she replied: ”’ 

Within that awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries! 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted grace 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way; 

And better had they ne’er been born 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

The “thick black volume with silver clasps,”’ 
which appears again and again in this strange 
story of Scotland’s ancient conflicts, was of 
course the Bible, and Sir Walter in these 
lines only expresses the Scottish veneration 
and love for ‘‘the Bok,” as the great writer 
so touchingly called it in his dying hour. It 
is natural that they should have been often 
used for an inscription in Bibles. 

I have them on the fiy-leaf of an old Bible. 

Bridgeport, Ct. Mrs. S. 

I found them in my mother’s Bible. 

Reading, Mass. Mrs, P. 

My beloved father, now entered into rest, as 
you know, often and earnestly quoted these 
lines, so that as a child they made an impres- 
sion upon me, and I have long had them upon 
the fly-leaf of my Bible. I shall be glad to 
know the author’s name. 

Roslindale, Mass. Mrs. G. 

I am one of the O. F.’s and when the paper 
comes to hand always turn with interest to 
our column in the Conversation Corner to see 
what there is for us. I cannot tell who is the 
author of the lines written in a Bible, but I 
saw them in a newspaper more than fifty 
years ago. I remember that the heading was 
—‘* Lines said to have been written by — 
in his Bible.” I forget the name—it was some 
noted Englishman. 

North Haven, Ct. Mrs. T. 

The lines, ‘‘ Better had they ne’er been 
born,” etc , are said to have been written by 
Lord Byron on the fiy-leaf of a Bible. 

Caron City, Col. 8. F. W. 

‘“‘Words of Lord Byron, written in a 
thoughtful moment on the fly leaf of his 
friend’s Bible.”’ 

Pittsburgh, Pa. ee ee a 

The lines referred to were composed and 
written in his own Bible by Byron. I copied 
from the Bible of a near friend of mine, which 
was presented to him by J. V. C. Smith, 
M. D., of the University Hospital at New 
Orleans, Feb. 22, 1865. My friend was a sur- 
geon in the hospital during the Civil War. 

Somerville, Mass. E. S (81 years old.) 

Dr. Smith’s name will be familiar to many 
beside soldiers; he was once mayor of Boston. 
This use of the lines by Byron, if true, is very 
interesting, but they were composed without 
question by Scott. The ‘‘ Monastery” was 
published in 1820; Lord Byron died (in Mis- 
solonghi) in 1824, so that the English poet, 
who doubtiess read as they appeared the 
productions of his Scotch contemporary, 
might have been struck with the verses and 
copied them, as above ssserted. Some one 
may be able to give authority for the inci- 
dent. We cannot help feeling that if this 
brilliant man had himself been willing 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
he would not in the last year of his strange, 
sad life have written this for his epitaph: 
My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! 

A similar sentiment, well worth remember- 
ing in connection with Sir Walter’s lines, 
was written by the peet Cowper (Truth, line 
316), comparing Voltaire, the atheist, with 
Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Content, though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant frenchman never knew ; 


And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

Some O. F.’s will recall, too, the piece 
(from Pollok’s Course of Time) in the old 
reading-books, comparing a poor, good man 
with Byron: 

He lived— 
Lived where his father lived—died where he died ; 
Lived happy, and died happy, and was saved, 
Be not surprised. He loved, and served his God. 

‘The hand that rocks the cradle” and ‘I 
dreamed a dream in the midst of my slum- 
bers” are reported numerously by various 
correspondents, but either in different ver- 
sions, or as from different authors, so that 
more time must be given to them. 


‘*l KNOW NOT THE WAY I AM GOING” 


The session of the Ecumenical Council in 
New York reminds me of a still unsettled 
question, one answer to which is associated 
with our International Council here in Boston 
last September. The hymn, a most beautifal 
and helpful one, beginning: 

I know not the way I am going, 

But well do I know my Guide; 

With a childlike trust do I give my hand 

To the mighty Friend at my side— 
was printed in fall on this page, Jan. 12, 1899, 
and a note added Feb. 2, attributing the au- 
thorship to Mrs. Hull, formerly of Wakefield, 
Mass. Sept. 28, a letter was printed from a 
Massachusetts minister, saying that the lines 
were in a Congregational collection of hymns 
used in Northampton, Eng, his early home. 
I then found it in a cellection of Bishop Ryle 
(London), without name of author. The sug- 
gestion was added in the Sept. 28 issue that 
“the Council delegate from the English 
Northampton may possibly enlighten us, 
should this chance to meet his eye.” The 
Council dissolved and disappeared that very 
day, and there was little chance of its meet- 
ing the delegate’s eye—but it did in this cuari- 
ous way. The week before, in returning from 
a harbor excursion, I found the street cars 
fall, but half way up to town saw an empty 
seat in a passing car and got aboard, the gen- 
tleman beside me proving to be the very one, 
pastor of Philip Doddridge’s church in North- 
ampton! The advance proof of the Corner 
page was in my pocket and met his eye! Af- 
ter his return to England he wrote: 
.. . I write to tell you how far I have got in 
trying to find out the author of the hymn, “I 
know not the way I am going.’”’ Mr. Prust, 
the pastor of Commerical St. Chapel, North- 
ampton, found the hymn as a leaflet, and us- 
ing it in his collection, attributed it to Mrs. 
Malcolm. No books on hymnology that I 
have seen mention the hymn. I do not give it 
up, and when I get a clear answer will let you 
have it. Iam preparing a lecture on my visit 
to Boston, and it is a great joy to think over 
again the wonderful kindness I received. It 
was a joy never to be forgotten! 

Northampton, Eng. J. J. COOPER. 

Then a lady in Haverhill wrote that it was 
in “Select Songs, No. 2.”’ There it was at- 
tributed to Mrs. Shindler. I wrote Dr. Pelou- 
bet, the compiler, and he referred me to Bige 
low & Main, the publishers. Mr. Main wrote: 
... It is very likely that Mrs. Shindler wrote 
it, as she wrote much that floated around the 
world, most of it as anonymous; but she told 
me of many she had written for which she 
had not had credit, except in the paper first 
printing them. 

This autbor’s full name was Mary Stanley 
Bance Palmer of South Carolina, married 
successively to Rev. Mr. Dana and Rev. Mr. 
Shindler, and living in Iowa and Maryland. 
It is not in her “Southern Harp” (1841), 
where to my surprise I found that familiar 
song of long ago, 

Shed not a tear o’er your friend’s early bier, 
When I am gone, when I am gone. 


With this new clue, some one may trace the 
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Christ’s Estimate of Sinners” 


By Rev. A. B. Dunning 


In Christ’s time there were classes of soci- 
ety which claimed to represent the righteous- 
ness of the nation, and other classes which 
were popularly regarded as representing its 
wickedness. The prominent class on the one 
side was the Pharisees, on the other, the pub- 
licans or taxgatherers, who were so disliked 
by the people that they were often counted 
with harlots. In our time the class which 
claims to represent righteousness is the peo- 
ple connected with the churches; the class 
which is regarded as representing wickedness 
is made up of men of the world, as we call 
them—those whose interests are in this present 
life, indifferent to the church, the Bible, the 
Sabbath. Perhaps the class which most 
nearly corresponds to the taxgatherer as es- 
teemed among the Jews is the liquor dealers. 
In England these are often called publicans, 
as keepers of public houses. Many Christians 
consider them, as a class, net above the moral 
level of harlots. Of many of them this is true. 

I do not mean to say that medern church 
people are like the Pharisees, or that modern 
and ancient publicans are the same as respects 
moral character. I only point out that the 
two classes hold similar relations to each 
other. 

Jesus associated socially with these oppo- 
site classes. He dined with Pharisees, and as 
often, apparently, with publicans. The Phar- 
isees reproached him for his associates. 
‘* They saw that he was eating with the sinners 
and publicans,” and they told his disciples 
of it with contempt. No instance is recorded 
of a publican finding fault with Jesus for eat- 
ing with Pharisees, perhaps because the re- 
spectability of so doing was recognized by all. 
But it is plain that Jesus liked the publicans 
and sinners better than the Pharisees. This 
has often perplexed me, but I cannot escape 
the fact. The parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican shows it. Jesus chose a publican to 
be an apostle. He never invited a Pharisee to 
that position. He said that the righteousness 
of the Pharisees was not sufficient to gain 
them admittance into the kingdom of heaven. 
But he said that publicans and harlots should 
go in before them. Why did Jesus take this 
position toward different classes of society? 
The incident described by Luke helps us to 
answer this question. To understand the rea- 
sons for Christ’s estimate of them, let us see: 

1. The Pharisee’s estimate of Christ. Simon 
measured himself and others by the religious 
and social standards of his class He kept 
scrupulously the laws of his church, and he 
avoided contract with sinners. Jesus was in- 
different to some of those laws, and others 
which the Jews reverenced as laws of God he 
set aside as mere traditions. Jesus did not 
fast, did not ceremonially wash his hands be- 
fore eating [Mark 7: 1-23], did not keep the 
Sabbath as Jews did, nor reject food which 
they considered unclean. Moreover, he often 
associated with persons whom Simon consid- 
ered himself too good to be near. Therefore 
Simon did not regard Jesus with approval. 
But since he had done and said some remark- 
able things, Simon entertained him as a 
prophet, withholding the courtesies he would 
have extended to an honored guest. 

But in the course of the dinner Simon con- 
cluded that he had been mistaken in suppos- 
ing Jesus was a prophet, for a woman whom 
Simon recognized as a harlot came in unin- 
vited and offered to Jesus passionate and 
penitent reverence. Simon would have 
spurned her, and he was sure that if Jesus 
had been a prophet he would have known 
the woman’s character. And if he had been 
as righteous as his host he would have 
spurned her also. Simon estimated Jesus 
as irreverent toward the church because he 





*The Sunday School Lesson for May 13. Text, 
Luke 7: 36-50. International Lesson, Jesus at 
the Pharisee’s House, 





did not obey its rules, and of blunted moral 
sensibilities because he accepted attention 
from immoral characters. Simon found Christ 
an undesirable guest. Perhaps some who 
call themselves Christians would regard him 
doubtfally if they saw him as he is. Per- 
haps we are all inclined to think that Christ, 
if he were living among us, would come per- 
fectly to our ideas of righteousness. 

2. The woman’s estimate of Christ. What 
she knew of him Simon also knew. He had 
taught promiscuous crowds in the streets. 
He had healed the sick without any formal 
examination into their characters or beliefs. 
He had shown a great compassion for people 
just because they felt themselves in need. 
She had probably heard from him such ex- 
pressions as, ‘‘ I came not to call the righteous 
but sinners,” ‘“‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden.” Impelled by 
admiration for his great compassion, his acts 
of loving service to the needy, she had brought 
to him the costliest appropriate gift she could 
find—a vase of perfume often offered to dis- 
tinguished guests. Once in his presence the 
bitter sense of shame because of her un- 
worthiness overcame her. Her tears fell 
fast on his feet as she bowed herself over 
them. She kissed them again and again. 
Finally she unbound her rich tresses of hair, 
wiped his feet with them and tenderly bathed 
his feet with the precious perfume she had 
brought. 

Simon judged Jesus by his own estimate of 
his self-righteousness, and thought himself 
superior to his guest. The woman estimated 
Jesus by his compassion for men, his devo- 
tion of himself to help those who needed help. 
When she came into personal relation with 
him she saw by contrast her own unworthi- 
ness and her heart broke with penitence and 
overflowed with love to him. With these 
facts before us we can understand : 

3. Christ’s estimate of the Pharisee and the 
woman. He showed both that he regarded 
them as sinners. He reminded Simon that 
both had offered to him an expression of es- 
teem. One had done it grudgingly, the other 
with unreserved wholeheartedness. In doing 
it the one had shown his mean nature, the 
other her splendid capacity for holiness. 
Simon had withheld the courtesies which 
would have cost him little. The woman had 
given, in place of them, all that an adoring 
heart could offer. 

Simon’s unsympathetic self righteousness 
and formal orthodoxy misinterpreted both the 
Saviour and the sinner. He mistook the 
greatness of Christ’s compassion for igno- 
rance, and he seems to have mistaken the 
woman’s tears and caresses for the overflow 
of sinful passion. The woman had nothought 
of judging Simon. But she saw Christ as he 
was and adored him; and he knew that she 
understood him. 

* Jesus brought out the contrast of charac- 
ters by a perfectly courteous but most im- 
pressive comparison of facts. Then by a 
parable he showed and said that the woman 
loved much, and left the Pharisee to confess 
that he loved little. Simon had not connected 
the parable with any thought of the forgive- 
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ness of sins, had not been troubled with the 
feeling that he needed forgiveness. He de 
spised sinners and adored himself. There is 
no indication that the woman had any idea 
that Jesus could take away her sins. She 
had simply expressed her adoration for the 
noblest being she had ever known and her 
sorrow at the contrast between him and her- 
self. 

But now, with the quiet dignity which im- 
pressed men that ‘“‘never man so spake,’’ 
Jesus solemnly declared to Simon that the 
woman’s sins were then and there forgiven, 
and that the ground of forgiveness was that 
she loved much. He did not palliate her sins. 
He said that they were many. He did not 
say that Simon’s sins were more or less, or 
that they were forgiven. But, with the cour- 
tesy of divine love, he turned to the penitent 
woman and addressed her for the first time, 
“Thy sins are forgiven.’”’ He was not con 
cerned to answer the exclamations of his hear- 
ers, ‘‘ Who is this that even forgiveth sins?’’ 
Bat he was anxious that the woman should 
know that the trust she had reposed in him 
was the principle of a new life which would 
lead her farther and farther from the memory 
of her past sins and more and more into the 
likeness of himself; and he dismissed her 
with the gracious benediction, ‘‘Thy faith 
hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

We cannot understand the “‘ friend of publi- 
cans and sinners” without knowing the char- 
acters both of Simon and the woman. We 
cannot be sure of comprehending Simon un- 
less we find ourselves saying, ‘‘ Lord, is it 1?” 
But if we know what compassion for needy 
men and women is and what love is for one 
who is moved by that compassion to give him- 
self, then we shall understand this woman, 
and why Christ said that such as she would 
go into the kingdom of heaven before such as 
Simon. 





It is a comely fashion to be glad. Joy is the 
grace we say to God.—Jean Ingelow. 
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Literature 


The Boers Defended 


Two new volumes advocate stoutly the Boer 
side of the South African war. One should 
be read carefully. The other is rather for 
reference. The first is The War in South 
Africa,* by J. A. Hobson, an Englishman, 
who has traveled extensively in South Africa, 
met prominent men of all parties, made thor- 
ough investigations and embodied his con- 
clusions here. He has made the strongest 
statement of the Boer case which we have 
seen. He claims that the war was brcught 
about by Cecil Rhodes and other capitalists in 
order to secure cheaper labor, both white and 
Kaffir, and thereby to increase their already 
enormous profits. 

The assertion of suzerainty over the Trans- 
vaal by Great Britain he regards as a minor 
matter. If the facts were not so conclusive 
against him, he might attach more importance 
to it. The relation of the franchise of the 
Outlanders to the war also is claimed to be 
trivial, and in itself no necessary cause of 
war. Mr. Hobson says that the Boers had 
made all concessions which could have been 
expected of them reasonably. He insists that 
arbitration probably would have prevented 
war had not Mr. Chamberlain refused to arbi- 
trate, on the ground that, the Transvaal being 
subject to England, recourse could not legit- 
imately be had to arbitration, and that the 
Boers were forced to fight by being persist- 
ently exasperated and misrepresented by the 
British, both in South Africa and in England. 
If his statements be true, a more systematic, 
ingenious manufacture of public sentiment in 
order to foment the war spirit against the 
Boers never has been known. 

Mr. Hobson concedes the victory of Eng- 
land sooner or later, because of her tremen- 
dous resources, but only at further heavy 
cost. And when won he believes that it will 
be a mockery. He significantly suggests 
dilemmas certain to arise. He argues that no 
immigration of genuine English citizens into 
the Transvaal is to be expected. Only min- 
ers and others drawn by the mining interests 
are likely to go there, and few will take their 
families and become actual ‘citizens. There- 
fore, he holds, the following result must oc- 
cur. If a great expansion of mining take 
place, the mines will be exhausted, probably 
in a single generation, so that no sufficient 
motive for Englishmen to settle permanently 
in the country will exist. But if the output 
of the mines be so regulated as to prolong it 
for a half a century or more, the demand for 
white labor will not be much greater than at 
present. In either case no considerable num- 
ber of Englishmen is likely to find steady, 
lasting employment. 

The expected reduction of wages also will 
operate against enlargement of the white non- 
Boer population, and, taking the country as a 
whole, the result must be that the Boers will 
remain in numerical supremacy, and that, 
even though the Outlanders be granted free- 
dom of franchise, they will be outvoted by the 
Boers, who will be embittered against them 
after the war, so that the increasingly friendly 
relations of the past, up to the time of the 
irritation which preceded the war, cannot be 
looked for. In regard to the future govern- 
ment a similar dilemma is anticipated. A 
long period of coercion or of military or strict 
civil government inspired from London would 
not promote a normal political development 
of the country and would sap the loyalty of 
the colonists, even of British birth, for noth- 
ing else so exasperates the South African 
white, whether English or Dutch, as inter- 
ference from London with his political rights 
and privileges. Upon this point unanimity 
exists, regardless of race. 

On the other hand, should Great Britain 
carry out her presentgavowed policy of secur- 


*Macmillan Co. £2.00, 
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ing real political equality, abstaining from a 
severe, domineering exercise of control, power 
cannot be kept long in British hands. No re- 
shaping of the different colonies could effect 
more than a temporary security. Sooner or 
later the Boers again must become dominant, 
which will mean another, and possibly a suc- 
cessful, war, which may cost England the 
whole of South Africa. 

Moreover, Mr. Hobson insists that the an- 
ticipation of philanthropic Englishmen, that 
the victory of Great Britain will secure the 
safety and elevation of the blacks, is a fallacy. 
He claims that most British Africanders have 
no more faith in educating and granting polit- 
ical rights to the Kaffirs than have the Dutch. 
There is no more probability under English 
supremacy than Dutch that anything but a 
serf civilization will be permitted them. As 
to the common estimate of the backwardness 
of the Boers in civilization, he declares that 
there is a considerable intelligent, liberal 
party.among them, which, had it not been in- 
terfered with by the Jameson raid and the 
events which led up to the war, soon would 
have gained peaceful and substantial control 
of the Transvaal, and would have co-operated 
with the English government in all reasona- 
ble plans for the welfare of English citizens 
there resident. 

There is some force in Mr. Hobson’s reason- 
ing. But we cannot accept his conclusions 
on the whole. Itis true that the English are 
suffering deservedly for having put themselves 
in such a false position by their blunders as 
to make it difficult to demonstrate the essen- 
tial justice of their cause. But their cause— 
as Captain Mahan, Alleyne Ireland and others 
have made perfectly plain—is just. Mr. Hob- 
son is an advocate, not a judge, in his reason- 
ing. He does not allude, for instance, to 
President Kruger’s arbitrary deposition of 
Chief-Justice Brown of the Transvaal Su- 
preme Court for refusing to decide a case 
against an Outlander when in the teeth of 
the evidence. His volume is well worth read- 
ing, and he means to be fair, but some of his 
premises are defective and his argument pays 
the natural penalty. 

The other volume, by C. W. van der Hoogt, 
is The Story of the Boers.* Mr. Montagu 
White, late consul-general of the South Afri- 
can Republics at London, has supplied the 
introduction. It has been prepared by au- 
thority, and contains a pamphlet by the au- 
thor, A Century of Injustice, and several 
papers, by the author and others, addressed 
to Americans, to the people of Seuth Africa 
and to the queen of England, as well as the 
principal official discussions and other docu- 
ments vital to an intelligent study of the 
subject. It is at once a statement of facts 
and a plea, but it is disconnected, miscella- 
neous and animated by a fervor, which, how- 
ever natural, detracts somewhat from its im- 
pressiveness as argument. It is a helpful 
ex parte statement, valuable for reference, 
if, as may be assumed, its documents are 
accurately printed. It should not be over- 
looked in connection with the investigation 
of the whole South African question. 


Religious 

The second part of Canon Gore’s commen- 
tary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
completes the work, beginning with the ninth 
chapter. It is not a study of the epistle sen- 
tence by sentence so much as a practical 
exposition of its meaning and teaching. 
The author’s High Church views do not 
come conspicuously to view and he has 
rendered useful service. His theory of the 
doctrine of election—that it does not mean 
God’s arbitrary selection of some men for 
salvation, leaving others to reprobation, but 
only his choice of some for a position of spe- 
cial privilege and responsibility—is ingenious 
and well defended. But he does not wholly 
dispose of the objections which may be of- 


* Harpers. $1.00. 
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fered. Of the familiar passage in the thir- 
teenth chapter about secular power, he holds 
that it asserts the divine right of civil aathor- 
ity, but not of any particular kind of civil 
authority, and therefore cannot be used to 
defend the divine right of kings or passive 
obedience. No observance of Sunday is 
taught, he declares, which is incompatible 
with regarding all days alike. But this 
absence of distinction can be legitimate 
only when it raises the other days to the 
spiritual level of Sunday, not when it lowers 
that of Sunday. In an appendix are sug- 
gestive notes on recent reaction from former 
teaching about hell, about the atonement and 
about evolution and the doctrine of the fall of 
man, which last two he regards as compatible. 
The author’s temper is conservative, but not 
unduly dogmatic. (Scribners. $1.50.) 

The Dean of Lichfield, Dr. H. M. Luckock, 
has based a volume, Special Characteristics 
of the Four Gospels, upon a series of lectures 
delivered to the clergy of the diocese. He 
has stuiied and compared the four gospels 
attentively and brings out many of their dis- 
tinctive features clearly and in a popular and 
interesting way. It is the work of a loyal 
Churchman, of course, and once in a while 
he takes for granted more than can be proved, 
but in the main his positions are sound, and 
all Christians will derive benefit from the 
study through which he leads them. He is 
neither controversial nor destructive as a 
critic, but aims to upbuild and enlighten 
faith. 

The late Dr. J. S. Candlish was professor 
of systematic theology in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, for twenty-five years. Dr. 
James Denney has edited a volume, The 
Christian Salvation, made up from his lec- 
tures. Its contents relate chiefly to the work 
of Christ, but include lectures on the church, 
the new life, the sacraments and eschatology. 
They are clear, weighty utterances by a care- 
ful, large-minded, reverent scholar, not no- 
ticeably original, but explaining evangelical 
truth and the reasons for holding to it effect- 
ively. We have been much impressed by the 
strong common sense of the author, which 
his discussion of Perfectionism, for example, 
illustrates well. [Scribners. Imported. $3.00.] 


Fiction 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s Their Silver Wedding 
Journey derives interest from the suggested 
reminiscences of one of his most popular 
earlier novels, and not a few scenes are strik- 
ing. There is considerable quiet humor and 
many graceful, felicitous phrasings catch 
pleased attention. Furthermore, several of 
the actors in the play possess decided and in- 
teresting individuality. But the story is too 
much elaborated, and goes far too much into 
petty details. Attention becomes languid and 
the reader is tempted to skip frequently, espe- 
cially in the latter half. There is too much 
explanation and too little is left to the read- 
er’s imagination, and charming although the 
style certainly is, it lacks something of move- 
ment and force. [Harpers. $1.50.] 

The Biography of a Grizzly, which has 
been running in the Century, is out in a book 
and reveals afresh Mr. Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son’s intimate knowledge of wild animals, as 
well as his rare power of graphic description 
and his equally unusual grace and beauty of 
expression. Simplicity, tenderness and even 
pathos abound in his pages, and he imparts to 
the subject of his story a real and interesting 
personality without at all detracting from its 
realism as a wild beast. The ornamentation 
of the book, as delicate and abundant as it is 
appropriate, is due to Mrs. Seton- Thompson. 
[Century Co. $1.50.) 

The rugged and stern, prejudiced and stub- 
born, yet warm-hearted and benevolent type 
of character, with which all New Englanders 
are familiar, is finely depicted in Deacon 
Bradbury, by E. A. Dix. The unyieldingness 
common to father and son, and the workings 


_of the deacon’s mind and heart which impelled 
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him to leave the church of his love, are felici- 
tously described. Familiar types are given 
genuine freshness and the story is as shrewd 
and keen as a study as it is graphic as a nar- 
rative. Deacon Bradburys are not as many 
as they once were, and more’s the pity, but 
they are not gone yet, and nobody who ever 
has met one of them will fail to relish this 
book. [Century Co. $1.50.] 

New Orleans in yellow fever time is the 
scene of The Queen’s Garden, by M. E. M. 
Davis, a little story pathetic in sentiment, and 
graceful in style, which interweaves romantic 
memories and fancies with sober and even 
painful facts. It is a slight piece of work but 
well done, ; 

How a certain scapegrace made a man of 
himself, after a sort, is narrated by M. P. 
Pendleton in Andy Dodge. It is a straight- 
forward, unpretending story, shrewdly faith- 
ful in representing the retired sea captain, the 
local journalist, etc., but less skillful in per- 
traying women. It sets forth with considera- 
ble ability what in some measure is a typical 
American career. [Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 

To read Fresh Air, by Anna B. Warner, is 
to have the heart touched keenly. It tells of 
some city waifs and starvelings and their joy 
in a “country week.” It preaches without 
cant and delights without exaggeration. Its 
charming page borders of pictures add to its 
attractiveness. [American Tract Society. 75 
cents. } 

Ten uncommonly readable short stories, by 
Frances A. Mathews, are bound together in 
her book, The New Yorkers and Other Peo- 
ple. Several are keen studies of different so- 
cial types. Two or three of the others relate 
to eminent European personages. They are 
fresh, striking, finely written and decidedly 
entertaining. [G. A. S. Wieness. $1.50.] 


Poetry 


There is a pleasant swing and rhythm in the 
verse of Mr. C. E. Banks, collected in his vol- 
ume Sword and Cross and Other Poems. He 
knows how to appeal to thé love of ordinary 
people for home and country, nature and God, 
and such poems seldom fail of a wide and 
grateful circle of readers. Some of his verse 
also rises to a high level of both conception 
and form. He combines the sentimental and 
the practical with unusual success, and his 
poems are more effective and likely to be en- 
joyed than those of some more afmbitious and 
even more famous writers. [Rand, McNally 
& Co.) 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke rises to a high level of 
excellence in The Toiling of Felix and Other 
Poems. The title-poem exalts the nobility of 
honest, earnest labor in lofty, yet simple and 
tender, strains. The other poems appeal to 
the reader’s thoughtful, aspiring nature and 
stimulate it skillfully. All are musical and 
satisfying in form. It ought to be a favorite 
book. [Seribners. $1.00.] 

Mr. Clarence Hawkes is the author of Songs 
for Columbia’s Heroes, a volume of war 
poems and others. They are spirited and ef. 
fective and reveal a familiarity with nature 
and a power in portraying it which are re- 
markable in view of the author’s blindness. 
The book is prettily illustrated. [New Eng- 
land Publishing Co. $1.50.) 


Miscellaneous 


Prof. Barrett Wendell’s English Composi- 
tion has been supplemented by a volume, The 
Forms of Prose Literature, by his colleague, 
Mr. J. H. Gardiner. Intended and adapted to 
be used as a text-book, it also is philosophical 
in manner as well as method. Analyzing 
prose writing into Literature of Thought and 
Literature of Feeling, the one exhibiting 
unity of conception and intellectual grasp of 
the theme and the other the inspiring person- 
ality of the writer, the author treats, in con- 
nection with the former, of Exposition, Argu- 
ment and Criticism, and, with the latter, of 
Narrative and Description. The elements 
and conditions of each and the relations of 
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each to the others and to the great aim of all 
are set forth clearly and judiciously and ina 
style which, in general, is a fine illustration 
of the author’s competence fer his task. A 
large part of the work is composed of exam- 
ples of choice literature of many sorts, se- 
lected from modern sources. ([Scribner’s. 
$1.50.) 

Essays, by G. E. Woodberry, on Shelley, 
Landor, Browning, Byron, Arnold, Coleridge, 
Lowell, Whittier and others, ancient or mod- 
ern, make up an agreeable volume, Makers of 
Literature. Many have been published be- 
fore, some in an earlier volume, and most, if 
not all, appeared first in one or another maga- 
zine. They offer little novel suggestion, but 
are fresh, interesting interpretations and well 
worth careful reading. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

The rise of the novel into its present promi- 
nence in literature is a phenomenon often dis- 
cussed. Butit seldon has been considered so 
fully and fairly as in Prof. F. H. Stcddard’s 
volume, The Evolution of the Novel. He is 
careful not to claim a strictly progressive evo- 
lution, but shows an underlying and control- 
ling tendency to pass from the depiction of 
the external to that of the internal, from the 
objective to the subjective. Hetreats in order 
of the novel of personality, history, romance, 
purpose and problem, with discrimination 
and shrewdness, and points out three present 
and commendable tendencies in fiction—to 
differentiate into special forms, to discuss se- 
rious problems both difficult and important, 
and to be increasingly earnest in manner. 
That is, the novel is becoming scientific and 
an interpreter of the deeper affairs of life. 
The volume is of high quality and great inter- 
est. (Macmillan. $1.50.] 

He who wishes to learn what the trip to the 
Klondike and life in that region really are 
need not lack for information. In addition to 
several other graphic volumes on the subject, 
a new one, The Klondike Stampede of 1897- 
1898, by Tappan Adney, tells the story with 
vigor and particularity. It is a rough, pictur: 
esque, severe experience which is described, 
and probably its hardships already have been 
diminished to some extent. But so, too, we 
have seen it stated, has been the prospect of 
acquiring riches. The author was a special 
correspondent for Harper’s Weekly, and he 
has made up a volume of no little significance 
out of his communications. It is illustrated 
freely and well, and will retain its interest 
long after the region described has surren- 
dered its primitiveness. [Harper’s. $3.00]. 


Notes 


If you are in London this summer see the 
Art Show at the Guildhall. Whistler’s por- 
trait of Carlyle is one of its special attrac. 
tions. 

We regret that the Pall Mall Magazine’s 
American edition has been abandoned and the 
magazine is in the market, not having proved 
profitable. It has a distinct and agreeable 
individuality. 

It is remarkable but true that the late 
Archibald Forbes’s ignorance of sGerman 
proved a decided help to him as a war corre- 
spondent during the Franco-German war. 
The German officers—he accompanied their 
army—in trying to talk English with him 
often let out much more than they supposed, 
and more than they would have uttered in 
their own tongue, so that he, although scrup- 
ulous to make no improper use of knowledge 
thus gained, was much enlightened and en- 
abled to make much shrewder forecasts. 


The Longfellow National Memorial Asso- 
ciation, of which Mrs. A. N. George, 43 Thorn- 
dike Street, Brookline, is the New England 
assistant secretary and treasurer, is collecting 
funds with which to erect a statue of Long- 
fellow in Washington, D. C., which as yet 
lacks a statue of any American man of letters. 
England has been far quicker than we to rec- 
ognize the permanent place of Longfellow in 
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the hearts of English-speaking and reading 
folk ; $35,000 are needed, of which $5,000 are 
already pledged. It is hoped that Congress 
will furnish a site and a pedestal. 


The New Books 


RELIGIOUS 
TWENTIETH CENTURY KNIGHTHOOD. By Rev. 
L. A. Banks, D.D. pp. 142. Funk & Wag 
nalls Co. 75 cents. 
Ten earnest, practical addresses to young men 
in the author’s effective manner. 
THE SPIRITUAL LiFE. By G. A. Coe, Ph. D. 
279. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 


FICTION 

THE SON OF THE WOLF. By Jack London. pr. 
251. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A group of uncommonly tine frontier stories, 

dealing principally with the Yukon region. 

They are masterly studies of personality and 

life, fresh, strong, vivid and as breezy as the 

country which they describe. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES GREY. 
Emily and Anne Bronte. pp. 557. 
Bros. $1.75. ; 

In the new and handsome library edition, The 

Haworth, with prefaces by Mrs. Humphry 

Ward and an introduction and notes by C. K. 

Shorter. 

THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID Corson. By Chas. 
F. Goss. pp. 418. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

THE UNKNOWN. By Camille Flammarion. 
487. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

THE ANGEL OF CLAY. By W. 0. Partridge. pp. 

213. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By R. P. 
Halleck. pp. 499. American Book Co. $1.25. 
The author hardly seems to have heard of the 
great body of Paritan literature which had 
more to do than any other writings between 
1575 and 1650 in shaping the character and 
history of England and the settlement of New 
England. In other respects his volume is re- 
markably well planned and executed. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC £CHOOLS. By John Swett. 
p. 320. American Book Uo. $1.00. 
An outline of their history and a statement of 
their methods. Concise but comprehensive 
and thoroughly valuable. 
OLD NORSE STORIES. By Sarah P. Bradish. pp. 
240. American Book Co. 465 cents. 
Its contents are well chosen and fall of inter- 
est. It will prove a popular reader. 
THE MIDDLE AGEs. pp. 119. MODERN TIMES. 
pp. 274. By Victor Duruy. Edited by Prof. 
.A.Grosvenor. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents 
and $1.00. 
Careful and valuable reprints of two graphic 
and scholarly historical treatises. 
JETTATURA. By Théophile Gautier. 
A. Schinz, Ph.D. pp. 143. 


pp. 


By 
Harper & 


pp. 


Edited by 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
30 cents. 

One of the neat, convenient Modern Language 

Series. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MODERN ITALY, 1748-1898. By Pietro Orsi. pp. 
404. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

inthe Story of the Nations Series. Affordsa 

fair bird’s-eye view of the subject, but is less 

successful than some other volumes of the 
series in dealing with special episodes. Has 
the advantage of authorship by a native 

Italian. 

A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By 
H. D. M. Spence, Dean of Gloucester. pp. 250. 
Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 

This and the two following volumes ara the 

first numbers which we have seen of a new 

series, the Temple Primers. Dr. Spence is 
hardly impartial, in regard to Paritanism, for 

instance, yet has written a useful summary. . 

But it is too much a mere outline for most 

scholars, and hardly a sufliciently full history 

for others. 

RoMAN History. By Dr. Julius Koch. pp. 160. 
Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 

The book suffers from necessary coudensa- 

tion but has much value. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF INDIA. By Romesh C. 
Dutt. pp. 146. Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 

In the Temple Primer Series. A helpful sum- 

mary of facts. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. pp. 99. Mac- 
millan Co. 35 cents. 

The little Chiswick edition of Shakespeare is 

excellent. But we do not like some of the 

illustrations in this volume. 

COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. By A. Lawrence 

Lowell. pp. 346. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Robert Southey. pp. 
192. Cassell & Co. 10 cents.—SysTEMATIC 
BENEVOLENCE. By D. 8. Dodge. pp 39. 15 
cents.——-MT. MANSFIELD AT SUNSET. By 
Rev. C. P. Emery. 25 cents.——-MENTAL Dis- 
EASE. pp.16. Lawyer’s Co-operative Pub. Co. 

25 cents. 





Unless a man worships God at stated times 
he is not likely to worship him at all.—Trum- 
bull, 
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Our Young People and Congre- 


gational Benevolence 


General Secretary Baer said at the rally in 
Boston in behalf of arousing interest in the 
Ecumenical Conference that the young people 
are the trustees of the prosperity of the church 
of thefuture. It is important in the presenta. 
tion of missionary activities of the century 
that space be given to their part in the great 
movement. 
their relation to our own denomination. 

On Feb. 1 the Y. P. S. C. E. began its twen- 
tieth year. It had 42,725 societies in the United 
States, including Junior and Intermediate, of 
which more than 9,000 were in Congregational 
churches, with an enrollment of about 400,000. 
In the year ending with the Detroit conven- 
tion, last July, the amount of money raised 
for benevolences by the 9,000 societies report- 
ing to the general secretary from all denomi- 
nations was about $500,000. 

In making any study of the work of Con- 
gregational societies in behalf of Congrega- 
tional benevolences it must be remembered 
that the most frequently emphasized plank in 
the United Society platform is loyalty toward 
the local church and denomination. In the 
matter of money the societies have always 
been reminded that appeals should be received 
through the churches, and the causes to which 
societies shall give should be those approved 
by the denomination. In a leaflet recently 
put forth Treasurer Shaw notes that eur own 
societies have not failed to meet these require- 
ments, and that they alone have given nearly 
half a million dollars to denominational mis- 
sions. Hundreds of the members of the Tenth 
Legion are in Congregational charches. The 
student volunteer movement has many Con- 
gregationalist Endeavorers in its ranks. 

Kecognizing the value of an inquiry which 
would divide the mass of evidence, we have in- 

«erviewed the representatives of our denom- 
inational benevolences regarding the interest 
and gifts of the societies to their specific work. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that a large 
number of societies are so far loyal to their 
own churches in the matter of contributions 
that the sums indicated can express in part 
only their deep interest in these corners of the 
Master’s vineyard. 

The American Board recognizes through its 
secretaries and president the increasing inter- 
est manifested by the Y. P. S. C. E. and is 
using its opportunity in presenting its claims. 
Last year it sent out 3,000 communicationg to 
the societies. Missionaries are assigned to 
groups in various states, as in Illinois, where 
more than ninety societies are pledged to sup- 
port work in Smyrna. President Capen said, 
recently: “It is one of the hopeful signs in 
this missionary education that the leaders of 
the movement have been doing such efficient 
service. The direct gifts from the C. E. Soci 
eties last year were $21,577; in a reasonable 
time they will be $50,000.” The Woman’s 
Board of Missions has, perhaps, made the 
most energetic effort to enlist Endeavorers. 
Several leaflets have been printed for this 
specific purpose; one of them, Our Responsi- 
bility as Endeavorers toward the Missionary 
Boards of Oar Denomination, was written by 
Mrs. F. E.Clark. For a long time Miss Abbie 
G. Chapin of Tung-cho, China, has received 
support from many societies. Hospitals, 
medical and educational work are the objects 
principally considered by the donors to the 
Board. In the last financial year $4,280 were 
contributed, of which about $1,100 came from 
the Junior Endeavorers. The gifts of many so- 
cieties are made directly to the local branches 
and do not appear in the treasurer’s reports. 

In the home field there are numerous claim- 
ants for the offerings of the societies. The 


Home Missionary Society reports from the 
New York office that $3,703 were given by 
Endeavorers last year, an increase of $556 
over 1898. It will be fair to note, by way of 
illustrating the donations made to auxiliaries, 
what the C. E.’s of the Bay State did for the 


Particular interest will attach to’ 
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Mass. H. M. S. in 1899: $462 were contributed 
against $390 in 1898. The A. M. A., with its 
many and broad fields, has received during 
the past five yéars an average of about $3,000 
from the young people of our churches. In 
1895-6, under a@ special appeal, the amount ran 
up to $4,100. Its presentation of the needs of 
Porto Rico is meeting with generous response. 
The S. S. and P. S. reports $1,447 from 264 
societies in 1899. This is an increase of nearly 
$600 over the previous year. The gifts of 
Endeavorers to lines of education have been 
made principally to the schools and colleges 
directly. But the Education Society received 
$360 last year from their treasuries. 

The New England field secretary of the 
Church Building Society, Rev. G. A. Hood, 
has given much thought to the subject of sys- 
tematic beneficence, and this has brought him 
into close touch with Y. P.S. C. E. lines. The 
society he represents devotes the contribu- 
tions'of Endeavorers to a particular church 
building till it is paid for, and then meets the 
last bills on another, etc. In this way the 
young people have aided in building eighteen 
churches, for which they have given $7,657, 
or nearly one-quarter of the entire cost. The 
Ministerial Relief Fund of the National Coun- 
cil has made no definite appeal to the societies, 
but it has received contributions from time to 
time, showing that this worthy object is not 
forgotten. 

Because five home societies are asking for 
the gifts of Endeavorers the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association established a young 
people’s department. Through this many 
contributions come and are impartially dis- 
tributed, or devoted to some pressing need. 
Besides its work of correspondence and infor- 
mation the association has one speaker whose 
time is given entirely to this department. 
The result is evident in the more than $900 
contributed by the Young People’s and Jun- 
ior Societies of Christian Endeavor last year. 
From the juniors alone came $435. 

There are certain hopeful conclusions to be 
drawn from this gathering of facts and the 
general information given by all the boards. 
There is a rapidly growing interest on the 
part of young people in the subject of mis- 
sions asa whole. The calls for literature, for 
special services, study classes, etc., is proof of 
this. Denominational work is receiving a 
larger recognition. It is probably true that, 
considering the total amounts raised year by 
year, the Endeavor Societies are more loyal to 
the benevolences of Congregationalism than 
are the churches themselves. And while the 
statistics cannot be forced there is evidently. 
an increase of interest in the fields of all the 
denominational boards. Endeavorers are be- 
coming acquainted with the broad work of the 
churches and are contributing to its success. 
Viewing the statement of gifts made and re- 
membering the thousands of dollars given to 
local home expenses, and which cannot be 
counted in the presentation, these nineteen 
years have been fruitful in the benevolences 
of our young people. The interest of youth 
has, undoubtedly, inspired gifts from older 
Christians, and the seed of systematic and 
proportionate giving will spring up in the 
twentieth century, bearing some thirty, some 
sixty and some a hundred fold. 





Sir William Vavasour, head of one of the old- 
est Roman Catholic families in England, has 
made it known that he sympathizes with the 
late St. George Mivart, the inhibited Roman 
Catholic English scientist, and that, along with 
many other English Catholics, he holds that 
the truths revealed by science “‘ cannot possi- 
bly be subject to the dictatorial expoundings of 
any mere clerical coterie.” ‘‘ The time has 
come,” he adds, ‘“‘ when public avowal is in- 
cumbenton the part of any Catholic who holds, 
as I do, that unrestricted independence of 
mind and freedom of judgment are among the 
essential attributes of real Catholicism, and 
are the inborn and inalienable rights of every 
human being.” 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 13-19. Vision and Service. 
Exod. 24: 15-18; 32: 19, 20; Matt. 17: 1-8, 14-20, 

Wonderfully true to life are these two ac. 
counts of the transition from the place of 
vision to the*world of human interests and 
problems. It seems as if the two experiences 
were placed side by side in the books of Exo. 
dus and Matthew, not merely because they are 
historically true, but for our special edifica- 
tion and comfort. How often have we, too, 
come down from some mount of privilege 
and uplift to meet an uncommonly hard task. 
The quiet and holy aspirations of Sunday 
have generated in us a tender, joyous mood, 
and we imagine ourselves imbued with reli- 
gious truth and purpose, but Monday morning 
comes quickly, with its sharp call of duty and 
often with something peculiarly aggravating 
andexacting. Then thesame test that came to 
the disciples comes to us. Have we garnered up 
enough faith and hope and love to make us 
equal to its strenuous demand upon our pow: 
ers? Or we attend some great missionary 
meeting, where we see more clearly than ever 
before the world-wide movements of the king- 
dom of God. But the chances are that when 
with exalted spirits we come back to our reg- 
ular occupations some exceptional test will 
confront us. Will it make us angry, as it did 
Moses, or faithless and impotent, as John 
and James and Peter? 


There must be some practical design in this 
close proximity of the ideal and the real. 
The vision is always for the ends of service. 
Take the case cited, of the great missionary 
meeting. I once heard Edward Everett Hale 
say that meetings never accomplished any- 
thing. And from one point of view he was 
right. It is only as the enthusiasm generated 
thereby is harnessed to action and impels 
aroused souls to do something definite and 
practical for others that meetings may be a 
success. Even the great Ecumenical Confer- 
ence must be measured by this rale. Will the 
multitudes who attended it hereafter give 
more generously, pray more faithfully, toil 
and sacrifice more constantly in behalf of 
spreading the glad tidings farand wide? The 
actual results following the London Confer- 
ence in 1888 lead us to expect this outcome. 
And every vision of God, every new thought 
of Christ, every emotion that wells up in our 
hearts from inmost depths must somehow be 
related to life and action. 


Look at the other side of the shield a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” The work of the world must ever be 
done in the light that streams upon it from 
heavenly sources. Service must follow swiit 
on vision, but vision must inepire and encour- 
age service. One hesitates to criticise any 
worthy service in behalf of humanity that is 
going forward today in many lines of activity, 
but it is possible that some of it will grow 
wearisome and fail of its largest results just 
because the workers do not lay hold of the 
divine inspiration and motives that are close 
at hand. When the task grows tedious and 
courage flags, God has for the receptive soul a 
vision of his large and gracious purpose for 
man that no one ought to miss. Emerson 
said, “‘ Hitch your wagon to a star,” and a 
greater than Emerson, ‘‘ He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
light of life.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 6-12. The Sufficiency and Insnuf- 
ficiency of Faith. Heb. 10; Jas. 2: 14-26. 
What it can do, and why. When does it fail to 

do its perfect work? Bible testimonies regarding 


it. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Missionary Topic: Foreign Missionary 
Perils. 2 Thess. 3: 1-15; 1 Cor. 16: 1-9. 
[For editoria! comment see issue of April 26.) 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


"Seventy Thousand Dollars on the Way to Starving People 


Still the stream of little and larger gifts broadens and deepens and the church which has not had a part in the movement through 
some one or more of its departments or through individuals is getting to be the exception. Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin» 
Treasurer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them “ For the Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund.” 
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Turkey Helps India Then merciful people sent ushelp. Weought The underlying cause of the present reli- 
now to send help to those that are suffering as gious decline it that to so large extent men 
A missionary in Turkey writes: “Thepas- wedid.” The last year’s harvest at Chakmak have ceased to believe in an authoritative 


tor of our church at Cesarea asked me to 
make some remarks about the famine on Sun- 
day, and a contribution amounting to over 
$13 was taken. The congregation in Talas, a 
suburb of Czsarea, a little later, contributed 
nearly as much. From Chakmak, a small vil- 
lage about forty-five miles north of us, a let- 
ter has been received, saying: ‘‘ Last Sunday 
I read about the famine in India, and we took 
a contribution amounting to 110 piasters 


($4.75). In the 
church gave 215 piasters ($9 46). 


afternoon the 


They said to 
one another: We have suffered from famine. 


Armenian 


Cesarea, April 2. 


was not good, but the letter adds: 
plies are small, but we will eat less and give a 
little to the sufferers in India.” 
sionary concert yesterday allusion was again 
made to the famine, and though no money 
was asked for one poor man handed me eight 
cents, saying, ‘send it to India,” while a poor 
widow, who had already given a megidea 
(824 cents) for the relief fund, asked that an- 
other megidea be added as a contribution 
from her three young daughters, who earn 
the money by work on rugs. 


** Our sup- 


At our mis- 


W. A. F. 


revelation embodying spiritual 
which are to be followed at every cost. The 
present, the concrete, the tangible have taken 
the place of the anseen, the spiritual and the 
eternal. The masses of men believe in mak- 
ing money, in the attainment of power and 
position, but they do not really believe in liv- 
ing for moral ends. Too often thrifty oppor- 
tanism has superseded devotion to principle. 
Our great need is a revival of convictions 
which take such deep root in our hearts that 
we are ready to endure and sacrifice and suf- 
fer for them.—The Watchman. 
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The Missionary Exhibit 


A Rare and Valuable Collection 


One of the most valuable features of the 
great conference has been the exhibit of 
missions held in the parish house of an 
adjacent Episcopal church—Zion and St. 
Timothy—three floors of which were 
cleared of their usual furniture. Here 
each day in one of the classrooms about 
sixty people have listened to special talks 
on missions, and in the adjacent Church 
of the Disciples other talks, with stereop- 
ticon illustrations, have been given. A 
steady stream of visitors proved the gen- 
eral appreciation of the rare opportunity, 
between 6,000 and 7,000 appearing daily. 

The plans of the committee charged 
with responsibility for. gathering this 
large and comprehensive display of ma- 
terial from the ends of the earth have 
not worked out as perfectly as they hoped 
they would, and the exhibit in its present 
temporary home was not arranged as scien- 


the scarcely less primitive mummeries of 
the Roman Catholic priests and their fol- 
lowers. Splendid photographs of our Con- 
gregational colleges, schools and kinder- 
gartens in Japan are neighbors of the 
original posters and signboards summon- 
ing the Japanese to the first preaching 
services in many of the larger Japanese 
towns. On every side one saw proof of 
the Past being overcome by the Present, 
Light following Darkness. Intelligent 
attendants explained where the cards af- 
fixed to the exhibits do not explain suffi- 
ciently. Missionaries from the country 
under inspection were usually at hand to 
contribute information and memories of 
early or recent labors on the field. If 
one had the time to devote to it, one could 
get from the exhibit knowledge respect- 
ing ethnology, archeology and philology 
which is not to be had save in a few of 


tifically as it will be in its later perma our ms: ci:i'y equipped universities. 


nent home in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
But after all discount is made 
for the speed with which it was 
assembled and the impossibility 
of classifying it properly, it 
still remains a most instructive 
and rewarding exhibit, showing 
what the native industries, re. 
ligions, customs and literatures 
are and how the advent of 


Christian missions modifies or radically 
changes beliefs and modes of living. 

The handiwork of the Orientals in iron, 
pottery, textile fabrics and lace is ad- 
mirably revealed. An ideal lot of de- 
throned idols might be assembled from 
the various national bazars. The outputs 
of the many mission presses are impress- 
ive in their proof of the scholarly attain- 
ments and assiduity of the missionaries. 
Photographs of mission buildings, schools, 
of groups of instructors and pupils, of 
artisans at work in the industrial school 
shops please the eye and feed the mind 
with material for reflection on the vast 
educa‘ional propaganda of the Christian 
Church. An artistic set of realistic paint- 
ings illustrating the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son in Japanese gave a remarkable 
insight into Japanese life. 

The whips and manacles of the African 
slave-driver are side by side with exam- 
ination papers in English in the mission 
schools of the black continent. The time- 
worn Bible used by the first Protestant 
preacher to Mexico is flanked on the one 
side by the witchcraft paraphernalia of 
the ignorant natives, and on the other by 















The permanency of the col- 
lection is insured in a fireproof 
shelter. This was inevitable, 
and the only possible outcome 
of labor involving so much sac- 
tifice on the part of missiona- 
ries, of native converte, ard of 
the committee, of which Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach has been chair- 
man. The exhibit will be held 
by a specially incorporated so. 
ciety, but thanks to the influence of Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup its collection will be 
housed, rent and attendance free, in the 
building of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in Central Park. Thus the 
theological seminaries in and near the 
metropolis, which now have or in the 
future may provide courses in foreign 
missions, from this time on will have a 
collection to study the like of which no 
seminary in the country now has, unless 
it be Hartford Seminary. 





Women Consider Mission 


Methods 


The spirit of unity and of sustained hope 
and purpose was probably never more in evi- 
dence at a meeting of the W. H. M. A. than at 
the semiannual gathering in Haverhill, Mass., 
April 25. It was a finely representative as- 
sembly. Large delegations were present from 
Somerville, Newton, Newburyport, Amesbury, 
Dorchester, Methuen, Groveland, Georgetown, 
Merrimac, Lowell and neighboring Bradford. 
There were two sessions, morning and even- 
ing, with the usual secial reunion at noon. 

The desire for union of hearts and union of 
purpose, stimulated by the thought of the 





3 May 1900 


great Ecumenical going on in the Empire 
City, was voiced by Mrs. Wallace Nutting of 
Providence, who presided and conducted the 
devotional exercises. Mrs. Clark, chief host. 
ess, of Center Church, Haverhill, gave the fit. 
ting words of welcome, in which she likened 
the workers to the Scottish couriers passing 
on the signal torches from point to point. 
Mrs. Kellogg, in response, expressed the grate. 
ful sense of those present for the camaraderie 
evoked by these convocations, and read the tel. 
egraphic message from Mrs. Goodell, presi- 
dent, absent at the New York conference. 

The educational work was given the right 
of way upon the program. Secretary Day of 
the Education Society, jast on the eve of his 
tour in Utah and New Mexico, vigorously 
and freshly presented the progress of the 
work ard the great need of pushing Chris- 
tian educational influences in countries which 
present themselves as “a dun sky studded 
with little points of Christian light.” In de. 
picting the work of the French-American 
College at Springfield for woman’s educa. 
tion, Rev. W. S. Hawkes contrasted the differ- 
ent classes of settlers at Jamestown and in 
Canada with those in Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony. The last were women of refinement 
and culture, who gave stimulus to the reli- 
gious and social hfe of New England. He 
showed how the French-American College is 
aiming to maintain the standards of early 
New England civilization and training the 
superstitious, ignorant youth of our cosmo- 
politan population for Christian citizenship. 

Rev. George Gutterson’s graphic and highly 
philosophical account of his Southern trip 
was grouped under two contrasts and an in- 
terpretation. The pictures were those of a 
declined slaveholder’s estate and the type of 
the moonshining Kentucky mountaineer con- 
trasted with the trained young white and col- 
ored people in the A. M. A.’s fine educational 
and industrial institutions. The in‘erpreta- 
tion is seen in the practical power of Chris- 
tian education following the devastating 
march of war as it “ calls the living to school.” 

One of the best features of the meeting was 
the reading of letters from missionaries in 
the field by Mrs. B. F. Hamilton, correspond- 
ing secretary. An admirable and timely paper 
which won general commendation was that 
of Miss Lizzie D. White, treasurer, on Loy- 
alty to Our Pledged Work, which she aptly 
defined as ‘loyalty to our association, to our 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, te 
the church and loyalty to our Master.”’ 

Most lively interest was aroused by the 
discussion of young woman’s work in charge 
of Mrs. Arthur Blair of Dorchester, and par- 
ticipated in by Mrs. W. H. Davis of Newton, 
Mrs. H. P. Graves, Lowell, Miss Lucy South- 
wick, Worcester, and Mrs. Albert W. Hitch- 
cock, Newburyport. Mrs. Davis in her fine 
address pointed out that only 49 of the 561 
Christian Endeavor Societies in the W. H. 
M. A. parish contributed to home missions, 
the amount being $501. She suggested the 
banding of young people for missionary 
study, than which no study is more broaden- 
ing, and she longed for the elimination of 
“these boundary words, home and foreign,” 
as applied to missions. In Lowell it was 
declared that nothing could be done in en- 
listing young women, while in Amesbury 
and Newburyport they have been peculiarly 
successful. The suggestive methcds adopted 
in Newburyport are: (1) Small fee. (2) Offer- 
ing different departments of work and urging 
young people to take work: (a) preparing 
papers or reading; (5) serving in work com- 
mittee; (c) assisting in social hour; (d) spe- 
cial music; (e) current events in home mis- 
sionary work; (f) establishing missionary 
library. (3 Attractive methods, such as 
sending Christmas boxes, and (4) by per- 
sonal invitation. 

“One of the best meetings I ever at- 
tended’’ was the well-considered remark 
of a veteran worker as the assembly dis- 
persed. J, A. 8 
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The churchliness, dignity and beauty of Dr. 
Hall's prayer at the opening of the working 
session Monday morning made it uplifting. 

One auditor at least was stirred to immedi- 
ate action. He decided in the course of the 
sessions to give at once $5,000 to missions. 

Miss Lilavarati Singh of Lucknow College, 
India, strongly combatted Miss S. L. Baldwin’s 
depreciatory references to the work of higher 
education in India. 

‘Don’t hear,” shouted a gruff voice on the 
floor. “I am doing my best,’’ retorted the 
speaker. The audience clapped as if it be 
lieved that angels could do no more. 

The chairman who followed a lengthy pa- 
per with the remark, “ And now it will rest 
us all to sing a hymn,” should take lessons 
in diplomacy from President Angell. 

When Mrs. Waterbury said that the wid- 
ow’s mite had been for all ages a model of 
Christian beneficence, an energetic whisper 
from the front row declared, “ Altogether 
too much 80.” 

‘I’ve only one word more,” said the brother 
from Japan, “‘and then I’m done.” Just then 
the time keeper rang the bell and the speaker 
showed himself equal to the crisis by saying, 
‘I believe I’m done already.” 

Mrs. M. L. Gordon of the A. B. C. F. M. mis- 
sion in Japan was the first woman to appear 
on the Carnegie Hall platform as a speaker, 
she reading her husband’s paper on Personal 
Dealing with the Unconverted and Inquirers. 


Miss Singh, the Indian professor of English 
at Lucknow, read through Green’s Short 
History of England seven times in order that 
she might learn to use English correctly, and 
her diction proved that she did not read in 
vain. 

Several happy hours were spent by 300 grad- 
uates and friends of Mt. Holyoke College, Sat- 
urday, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the local 
alumne associations of the college and of 
Wheaton Seminary uniting in a reception to 
Miss Woolley. 

That was a striking fact which Headmaster 
Barber of Leys School, Cambridge, asserted 
when he said that few real revivals ever oc- 
curred among heathen merely evangelized, 
while many took place among those who were 
educated by Christians. 

Rev. J. Hudson Taylor of the China Inland 
Mission says that twice as many married as 
single missionaries break down in health and 
ask for furloughs. Considerable sentiment in 
favor of celibacy, especially for pioneer work- 
ers, was revealed in the discussion of this 
theme. 

There was much significance in Miss 
Singh’s remark that soon after she entered 
the mission school she became anxious to 
dress in European clothes and pass for an 
Eurasian, but as she passed into higher work 
and broader knowledge her love for her 
country and her pride in being a Hindu came 
back with double force. 

A dramatic scene was witnessed when a 
delegate from Holland said, “There is not 
very good feeling in our country toward Eng- 
land, but in this neutral ground of free Amer- 
ica and in the higher neutral ground of Chris- 
tian fellowship I will shake hands with you,” 
addressing Canon Edmonds of Exeter and 
extending a hand which was cordially grasped 
by the English clergyman. 

After the eloquent addresses of women mis- 
sionaries, Mrs. A. J. Gordon, presiding, said 
to the great audience, “‘ We cannot close with- 
out reading to you the words of St. Paul.” 


keep silence in the churches.” But the seleo- 
tion chosen was the benediction, “‘ Grace to 
you, and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Ecumenical Conference Snap-shots and Nuggets 


The colored missionary from Africa, who 
said that he arose to give a little color to the 
subject under discussion, put out a joke to 
which whether or not it originated with Fred- 
erick Douglass, as some higher critic in the rear 
of the hall alleged, the audience readily re- 
sponded, as it did to his second remark to the 
effect that he never made a five minute speech 
which satisfied him or one longer than five 
minutes which satisfied his audience. 


With George C. Stebbins to lead the singing 
it was bound to be notable in volume and 
quality. How the old favorites rang through 
the great hall: ‘‘ The morning light is break- 
ing,” ‘‘Shall we whose souls are lightened,” 
with special emphasis on the “we,” “ Fling 
out the banner, let it float skyward and sea- 
ward, high and far.” Why one would have 
almost been willing to walk all the way to 
Carnegie Hall just to hear such singing! 


The placards which for a day or two were 
strung along the front of the lower row of 
boxes were a trifle misleading. They had 
been designed to locate the different groups 
of missionaries asked to assemble on the plat- 
form at the woman’s meeting. But theushers 
misunderstood the purpose and so the occu- 
pants of the boxes found themselves curiously 
labeled. Richly-dressed residents of fashion- 
able New York avenues were credited to 
Egypt and Siam. Merchant princes of the 
metropolis hailed from Arabia and Persia, 
while even President Harrison’s private box 
bore the label ** China.” 


Rev. W. F. Oldham, missionary of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Malaysia, struck a 
popular chord when he intimated that the 
theological seminaries of Protestant Christen- 
dom are sadly defective in their preparation 
of men for the mission field. And he was 
equally in touch with the thought of the audi- 
ence when he insisted on the abolition of all 
attempts to impose Occidental theologies and 
institutions on Oriental minds by force of 
authority and with the air of conscious supe- 
riority. He would have the missionary so 
know and sympathize with his hearer that 
nationality and selfhood are well-nigh ‘ost in 
a sympathetic union with his hearers’ point 
of view and type of mind. 


With the evening session of April 23 the 
chairmen began to enforce the time limit 
for speakers, and they did not always have 
the sympathy of the audience with them. 
Audiences are difficult to please. Brevity in 
that which is fine they dislike; prolixity in 
that which is ordinary they groan under; 
arbitrary use of power on an aged or far- 
traveled veteran seems cruel; disregard of 
rules by domestic clergymen and laymen, 
however eminent, is indefensible. Queer are 
the ethics of popular religious gatherings. 
Clergymen and laymen with no shadow of 
right to press seats will seize them and cry, 
“Squatter sovereignty,” despite repeated 
warnings to get out. Then follows evic- 
tion under mortifying conditions. Speakers 
steal each others’ time. Chairmen, if nerve- 
less, offend the audience; if nerveful, they 
offend the speakers. 


Bishop Thoburn of India, in his address on 
the Character, Importance and Conditions of 
Success in Evangelistic Work, said that it 
was just possible that too many Christians 
were resting their belief on the Bible, or were 
trying to make the Bible the foundation of 
the Christian Church, forgetful of the fact 
that Jesus Christ is the foundation of the 
church, and that, precious as is the revelation, 
“the Revealer is infinitely more precious 
than the thing revealed.”” Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
just as the session was closing, came forward 
and strenuously insisted that there was dan- 
ger in Bishop Thoburn’s thought, he (Pierson) 
affirming that ‘‘ whatever hurts the infallibil- 
ity or integrity of the written Word impairs 





the integrity and character of Jesus Christ.’’ 
The venerable bishop made no reply, though 
he might have remarked that good manners 
are always orthodox. 


Thoroughness is as characteristic of the 
Germans in preparation of missionaries for 
the field as in everything else that they do. 
Contrast their method, as described by Dr. 
Merensky of Berlin, with the methods that 
obtain in this country, for instance. He told 
how they only accept candidates for the 
missionary field who are below twenty years 
of age and unmarried. These candidates are 
sent to a seminary, of which they have eight, 
with a total of 350 students preparing for 
work in foreign fields. The term of study is 
from four to six years, and the currisulum 
requires a mastery of Hebrew and Greek suf- 
ficient to read the Scriptures in the original, 
and the dogmatics and ethics of theology. 
After finishing the course the student passes 
a rigid examination, and is then sent to a sta- 
tion where for a course of years he is under 
the supervision of an old missionary, who as- 
sists him in acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage and character of the people among 
whom he works. 


Platform Nuggets 


We go where we are not wanted but needed. 
—Bishop Ridley. 

China has lost all power of recuperation.— 
William Ashmore. 

All history is mystery unless it is His story. 
—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Nothing brightens Christians like persecu- 
tion.— Bishop Ridley. 

The power of educated womanhood is sim- 
ply the power of skilled service.—Miss Tho- 
burn. 

We have found use for every faculty we 
possessed, natural or acquired.—Miss Tho- 
burn. 

Every divinity school should be hot with 
zeal for evangelization.— Pres. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall. 

Some say that missions are the miracle of 
the ages. I say that missionaries are the mir- 
acle.—Bishop Ridley. 


Tatian was regarded as a heretic, which 
meant in his case that he was a bit more ear- 
nest than others.— Canon Edmonds. 


Love, which we often call the greatest thing 
in the world, can do less for suffering than 
skill.— Principal Isabella Thoburn. 


The price of three new battleships like the 
Kearsarge would put 10,000 volunteers in the 
field for an entire twelvemonth.—W. F. Mc- 
Dowell. 

At the time when men are doubting whether 
the gospels were yet born, their children were 
fall grown.—Dr. Salmond, quoted by Canon 
Edmonds. 

The Protestant Church is stingy of men and 
liberal in books. The Roman Catholic Church 
is stingy in books but liberal in men.— W. F. 
McDowell. 


The last citadel of heathenism is in the 
homes, and that fortress will never be taken 
until the women are reached.—Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery. 

Christianity is the religion of a person. We 
believe in the Bible because it reveals a per- 
son. Its supreme value lies in its supernatu- 
ral revelation from the lips of the Son of God 
and son of man.—Bishop Hendriz. 


Attempt to disguise it as we may, if there 
be in us any secret contempt for the people, 
any lofty feeling of haughty tere any 
idea of comparative worthlessness in the race 
or poverty of salvable material in the person’s 
address, the message is without power, and 
rarely affects anything.—Rev. W. F. Oldham. 
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A Broadside of Maine News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. M. Cousins, Biddeford; E. R. Smith, Farmington; H. W. 
Kimball, Skowhegan; H. E. Lombard, Cherryfield; and Mr. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


The celebration of Old 
rue _ Home Week is now an as- 

sins tar sured fact. Ata large and 
representative gathering held in Portland, 
April 17, at which Governor Powers pre- 
sided, the week, Aug. 6-13, was agreed 
upon as most convenient and suitable. 
A State Old Home Week Association was 
organized and local associations will be 
formed without delay. If we mistake 
not, our people and their visitors will 
care little for city celebrations, arranged 
largely in the interest of railroads and 
hotels, or for mammoth mass meetings 
with brass bands and platform pyrotech- 
nics. They will prefer to gather on the 
hilltops, in the valleys and by the brooks, 
to sit beneath the old trees, to wander in 
the accustomed places and to renew the 
sacred associations of childhood and 
youth. They desire a celebration that 
will be non-political, non-sectarian and, 
so far as possible, non-alcoholic. 


With three or four excep- 
The p40 Pass tions, every member of the 
P last Maine legislature re- 
ceived and used free railroad passes. This 
statement, made on reliable authority, 
has never been denied so far as we know. 
It would doubtless be an unpleasant 
revelation if it were known what other 
public officials availed themselves of this 
doubtful courtesy from the dominant 
railroad corporation of the state. The 
Lewiston Journal is responsible for the 
statement, some time since, that most 
lawyers of prominence in this state like- 
wise travel on passes. This points to a 
reform toward which, it is to be hoped— 
though, we fear, in vain—that some 
statesmanlike legislator will have the 
courage to direct his attention. So long 
as those who make our laws hold these 
retainers, confidence in their ability to 
legislate impartially in the increasing 
number of cases where transportation 
interests are involved must be at a dis- 
count. 


Is the work of the Interde- 
nominational Comity Com- 
mission remembered some- 
times in our prayers? Do we appreciate 
the importance of what is being done 
quietly but effectively by these brethren? 
The commission has had one hearing ro- 
cently and has recommended that no 
Congregational church be formed at 
Strand water, as it is Free Baptist ground. 
Two or three other requests have been 
presented. The matters in dispute are 
being settled quietly by private confer- 
ences between interested parties. The 
commission finds that prevention counts 
for much more than cure in its work. 


Reaching the Boys and Girls 


Rev. Edward L. Marsh of Waterville, has 
had during two winters three ‘instruction 
classes,” one of boys from thirteen to fifteen 
years of age, another of girls of the same age, 
and a third of misses of sixteen years. They 
meet once in two weeks. Among the topics 
studied are Christ, Sin, Redemption, The 
Christian Life, Prayer, Scripture Reading, 
Church Attendance, Systematic Giving. Last 


Not with 
Observation 


of all the church creed is taken up and its arti- 
cles studied in course. In additicn to instruc. 
tion, personal reports are given of temptation, 
success, failure, etc., after which all kneel 
and pray together. The distinct purpose of 
training the children for church membership 
is never lost sight of. Mr. Marsh writes that 
he has had more marked success with the boys 
than with the girls, but the results in addi- 
tions to the church have been gratifying. 
c. D.C. 


Our Bangor Searchlight 


Massachusetts people—exceptiag, of course, 
Bishop Codman—know comparatively little 
about Maine, especially with regard to dis- 
tances. Now, however, with our increased 
facilities for traveling, distances are not quite 
so magnificent. Formerly it was about a three 
days’ journey to Presque Isle and Caribou, 
but now those prosperous towns in the Aroos- 
took are about as near as Boston. Houlton is 
an hour or two nearer, while Madawaska, on 
the northern border, is about a day’s journey 
beyond. Houlton, the flourishing county seat 
of the great Aroostook County, is now so ac- 
cessible that one may dine there after break- 
fasting in Bangor. 

Aroostook County is larger than Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island combined, and nearly 
as large as Massachusetts. Houlton has a 
population of 6,000 or 7,000 in the midst of an 
agricultural region unsurpassed in the coun- 
try. Governor Powers and his brother, Justice 
Powers, of the Supreme Court of Maine, live 
here. Eizht Christian denominations are rep- 
resented by churches. That of the Congre- 
gationalists has been without a pastor since 
the resignation, abouta year ago, of Rev. H. L. 
McCann, now settled at Gray, near Portland. 
A few weeks ago Rev. Daniel E. Putnam of 
Bakersfield, Vt., accepted a call and has be- 
gun his service. Heis a recent graduate of 
Bangor Seminary, and Mrs. Patnam has been 
actively identified with Y. P. S. C. E. and mis- 
sionary work in Bangor. The Maine Mission- 
ary Society is an important factor in the reli- 
gious work in Aroostook County. It is now 
aiding the church in New Sweden. 

The so called sunrise route has brought us 
into close connection with Washington County. 
Machias, which used to be a long day’s jour- 
ney from us, can now be reached in about 
three hourc. The church there was recently 
afflicted by the loss of Rev. C. D. Crane, pres- 
ident of the state Y. P. S. C. E., now at Yar- 
mouth. It is to be congratulated that it is 
soon to have a new pastor, Rev. George J. 
Bloomfield of Pawtucket, KR. I. Pending his 
arrival Prof. C. J. H. Ropes will supply, and 
will then go abroad for rest and study. 

Our very near neighbor, Veazie, formerly a 
part of Bangor, has had no regular active 
church organization for several years. But 
the people have now united to have a Congre- 
gational Church, and Rev. C. W. Howkins of 
Bangor Seminary is their unanimous choice 
as pastor. He has spent much time there dur- 
ing his seminary course. The field is a hope- 
ful one. The Public Works Company, the 
principal industry in the village, is much in- 
terested to bave religious services supported. 

The churches in Bangor are receiving let- 
ters from missionaries in the foreign field 
whose salaries they are paying. These are 
far more interesting and inspiring to the re- 
cipients than the same letters would be if 
printed in the Missionary Herald, because 
they are personal—“ from our own correspond- 
ent.” Information is eagerly sought with 
regard to the field, the people and the methods 
and results of the work. 

The Eastern Maine Conference (Methodist) 
held ite annual session at Belfast, April 17-22. 


As predicted in my last letter, the two Bangor 
pastors are to be retained another year, when 
the five years’ limit will be reached. 

The Maine General Conferenee (Congrega. 
tional) will hold its next annual session in 
connection with the Maine Missionary Soci- 
ety, Sept. 25-27, at Augusta. Rev. Norman 
McKinnon will be chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. PHILLIPS. 


From Franklin County 


Fast Day in Maine is going—most people 
would say has gone—the way of Fast Day in 
Massachasetts. This year the governor’s 
proclamation was not issued to pastors, as 
has been the custom. Possibly this explains 
the fact that no service was held in all Port- 
land, and few are reported in other parts of 
the state. 

Sometime we may have a governor candid 
enough to ignore ‘‘ the time honored custom,” 
or devout and original enough to revive its 
observance by suggesting larger and worthier 
motives than reverence for “the associations 
and memories which still cluster around this 
annually recurring day.” Yet many rural 
communities might profitably pattern after 
the Fast Day service in the Wilton church, 
where matters of village improvement were 
considered and leading business men ap- 
pointed to take initial steps to form a corpora- 
tion through which the material and spiritual 
benefits of electric lights and a public library 
and reading-room may be obtained. One 
service which Old Home Week may ren ier is 
in this line of village improvement. 

Wilton, situated among the lower Franklin 
County hills, the early home of Pres. Amer- 
ious Fuller of Aintab, is fortunate in the pos 
session of an old-fashioned academy, which 
gives students up-to-date preparation for col- 
lege and business life. The grade of work 
was never higher than in the year just closing. 
An earnest Christian principal maintains the 
religious traditions of the old time country 
academy. - 

The alumni and pupils of the Farminzton 
Normal School havé recently shown their ap- 
preciation for Prin. George C. Parington’s 
successful administration of its affairs the 
past seventeen years by presenting him with 
money for a European trip this coming vaca- 
tion. The principal and other members of 
the faculty are influential in Congregational 
circles, local and state, and many of our home 
missionary churches number former pupils 
among their workers. 

A town of about 600 people, but one church, 
and that the Congregational, an opening for 
institutional work adapted to the country 
town, opportunity to become the loved pastor 
of the entire comnfunity—can many city min- 
isters say their field is larger than this? New 
Vineyard, to which I am referrigg, is rejoic- 
ing in its good fortune in securing the services 
of Mr. Herbert H. Brown, a senior of Union 
Seminary, lately assistant to Dr. Parkhurst in 
New York city. Mr. Brown began work on 
Easter Sunday and brings to his first pastorate 
an enthusiasm prophetic of large results. 

The session of the Maine Methodist Confer- 
ence, which lately met in Gardiner, is reported 
to have been one of the most interesting in 
itshistory. The resignation of Dr. E.S. Stack- 
pole from the conference has excited much 
attention. He is one of the most scholarly 
clergymen in the state. His earliest ministry 
was in Franklin County. For some years in 
the 80’s he was president of the Methodist 
Theological Seminary in Italy. Augusta was 
his last charge. While pastor in Auburn a 
few years ago, he published a book cn the 
Old Testament prophets which caused many of 
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the morecaatious members of his conference to 
suspect heresy, though its conclusions were not 
at variance with reverent modern scholarship. 
It is stated that he contemplates joining the 
Congregationalists, after a year’s rest and lit- 
erary work. Should he doso, the ranks of our 
ministry will be strengthened by the addition 
of a thorough and reverent scholar whose 
Christian spiritand ability in the gospel min- 
istry are beyond question. E. R. 8. 


Pine Tree C. E. Needles 


Mr. Charles H. Moseley, who for a number of years 
has been superintendent of Floating Endeavor in 
Maine, has recently gone to Nagasaki, Japan, to 
take charge of the C. E. Seamen’s Home in that 
city. Shortly before sailing, he issued a tasteful 
pooklet entitled, Sons of Neptune. 

The Portland nion held its third annual con- 
vention in the Second Parish Church, April 18. 
There were addresses in the afternoon by Dr. 
Smith Baker and Rev. C. D. Crane, and in the even- 
ing Rev. Scott Hershey of Beston spoke on Evan- 
gelistic Power. The Quiet Hour was conducted by 
Dr. J. K. Wilson. 

Rev. C. D. Crane, president of the State Union, 
will spend May 14-18 in the Aroostook, speaking 
at Patten, Island Falls, Houlton, Fort Fairfield 
and Presque Isle. 


A cordial invitation to hold the next annual 
meeting of the State Union at Eastport, Sept. 4-7, 
has been accepted. The local workers are exbib- 
iting much enthusiasm. The program will be ex- 
ceptionally strong and attractive. The double 


quartet of Fisk Jubilee Singers has been engaged 


for the entire convention. President Butler of 
Colby has been secured for an address. Civic re- 
form will be assigned a prominent place in the pro- 
gram. As heretofore the Quiet Hour will be a daily 
feature. 

Since Jan. 1, 15 members of the society at South 
Paris have united with the church and others are to 
join soon. This society is preparing to support a 
stuientat Aintab College. Rev. W. E. Brooks, D. D., 
is pastor. 

The State Excursion Department, of which E. 
W. Packard of Lewiston is manager, has booked 
aout 20 for London, among whom dre several 
butiness men Of Portland. C. 


Conference Dates and Places 


While it is yet early to announce programs for 
the spring conferences, interest in these gather- 
ings warrants an advance word regarding dates 
and places of meeting. Somerset Conference is 
to be entertained at Bingham, Rev. J. C. Gregory, 
pastor, Jupe 12, Hancock will hold its annual 
session at Elisworth, where Rev. J. M. Adams is 
providing for a strong two days’ program, begin- 
ning June 5. Union Conference will meet at Otis- 
field, June 18, 14, and York at Limerick, June 
12, 18. Waterville is announced as the piace of 
meeting for Kennebec, Jackson for Waldo, New 
Sharon for Franklin, Central Church, Bath for 
Lincoln and Blanchard for Piscataquis. 


Sunday School Activity 

There is greater interest in Sunday school mat- 
ters than for years. Mr. I. N. Halliday, the field 
worker, is rapidly organizing the state into dis- 
tricts and, with Miss Lucas, the primary worker, is 
holding meetings in every county. Primary unions 
have recently been formed in Bangor, Portland, 
Calais, Lewiston and Auburn. It has just been de- 
cided that the next state convention will be held in 
Dexter, Oct. 16-18. Mr. Marion Lawrence of the 
national association and superintendent of Wash- 
ington Street Sunday School, Toledo, 0., is ex- 
pected to give addresses. 


Among the Churches 


GRay.—The old meeting house, which has been 
in use for 75 years, was occupied for the last time 
at Easter. The services, including the consecra- 
tion of infants and the rendering of some old-time 
chureh music, were most impressive. The work of 
removing the old building has begun and a con- 
tract for the new-one, to be completed Oct. 1, has 
been made. Rev. H. L. McCann is pastor. 


STANDISH and SEBAGO LAKE.—Reyv. C. L. 
Parker is meeting with great encouragement in 


this mission field. Congregations number over 100 
at both places and the people have given him a 
warm welcome. There is every indication of a 
coming revival. 

GORHAM and BIDDEFORD Second have recently 
been assisted most acceptably in special meetings 
by Miss Sara Wray, the evangelist. 

PORTLAND.—North Deering has broken ground 
for its new building and recalled a former pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Andrews. 


The Congress of Religion 
BY BEV. CHARLES FRANCIS CARTER 


The meetings that have been held in the 
First Church in Boston, with a closing service 
at Dr. McKenzie’s church, Cambridge, on 
Sunday evening, have been well attended at 
both the morning and evening sessions, while 
the papers and addresses have been notably 
strong and able. There is considerable to 
warrant one in regarding such a gathering as 
a sign of the times, and perhaps it is most 
notable as an object lesson in catholicity of 
temper. Time was when so called liberals 
freely indulged in strictures and negations, 
and such a platform as that of the liberal 

afforded a welcome opportunity for 
those who wished to have their fling at any 
form of sectarian narrowness or dogmatic 
bigotry. The spirit of negation and destruc- 
tive criticism was almost entirely absent from 
these meetings. As Dr. Crowe said, ‘‘ Liber- 
alism as a leadership has about completed its 
work of negation.’”’ The prevailing temper 
was decidedly positive and constructive. 
Moreover, there was meager indulgence in 
the mere courtesies of tolerance. It seemed to 
be recognized that sympathetic interest was the 
warrant under which these men and women 
came together in conference from ten different 
religious bodies, and hence utterance was free 
and direct, and discussion was unconstrained. 
These notes of genuine catholicity of spirit 
were sufficiently marked to seem worthy of 
emphasis. There was liberty in the place of 
liberalism, and this fact gave point to the 
action dropping the term “‘liberal’’ from the 
name, which hereafter will stand simply as 
The Congress of Religion. 

In order that such an assembly may have a 
real unity, there must be some underlying 
principles that receive at least tacit recogni- 
tion. Probably noone struck the fundamental 
chord with surer touch than Prof. W. H. Ryder 
of Andover Saminary, who declared, ‘‘ What I 
care for most is the truth, whatever the truth 
may be.” Beside this, it was evident from 
many utterances that belief in the immanent, 
divine life was held as a practical working 
principle of thought and action. In it Mayor 
Jones of Toledo found the basis for his thor- 
ough disclaimer of the distinction between 
the sacred and the secular, saying, in a pecul- 
larly simple and convincing manner, that for 
him polities is religion and religion is politics. 
The main thought of Dr. Heber Newton’s 
sermon was based on this conception of the 
divine Father, who sustains direct spiritual 
communication with men, and who has laid 
in the constitution of the universe signs of 
his self-reyelation and symbols of his holiness. 
Dr. C. C. Everett of the Harvard Divinity 
School deems the thought of the immanent 
God not new, but newly appreciated. In such 
instances one may find ground for thinking 
that a spiritual philosophy embracing a few 
leading principles is now doing the work that 
formerly was undertaken by a more thoroughly 
formulated theology. It is difficult to recall 
a single phrase that carried necessarily any 
theological implication with it, and still the 
atmosphere of thought was eminently rational, 

One could not help being impressed with 
the practical outlook taken by the various 
speakers in whatever section of the program 
the theme came. From the philosophic stand- 
point, from the scientific, from the historical 
and comparative outlook the tendency was 
the same. All lines converged to the point of 
human betterment and social progress. Prof. 
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Edward Cammings of Harvard, analyzing the 
elements of human progress, sees the need for 
increased spiritual wealth and power in order 
that the materialistic mass may be lifted; he 
affirms the law of progress to be, not the sac- 
rifice of the weak to the strong, but the sacri- 
fice of the strong to the weak—a sentiment re- 
echoed in Dr. Newton’s definition that “there 
is but one real virtue in the world, the eternal 
sacrifice of self,” and he raised this searching 
question, “Can we pay the cost of moral 
progress?” Dr. Crothers confronted the same 
problem in the light of history: ‘‘The great 
ages of religion have been those when the 
interest was most strictly contemporaneous, 
when it was an elemental power for right- 
eousness there and then. .. . The danger that 
comes today is not this heresy or that, but 
the lack of spiritual life... . The man who 
gives himself to religion in the making today 
finds himself at one with all those who have 
done this in the past.”” And he sees that the 
hope of co-operation is to be found in ‘'the 
pressure of necessity—a work too big for the 
individual.” In somewhat similar vein Pro- 
fessor Nash of the Cambridge Episcopal Di- 
vinity School held that religion must “come 
in by the back door,” must be on terms of 
familiarity with its own time, and that right- 
eousness and jastice must be made synony- 
mous. Again the practical demand was af- 
firmed by Mrs. Nathan of New York city, 
who denounced the religion as spurious that 
would allow a man to shirk the responsibili- 
ties incident to his position of improving the 
social conditions of workmen dependent upon 
him, 

In the institutional session on Friday morn- 
ing there was fine appreciation shown of the 
religious motive as the only force on which 
reliance could be placed for social better- 
ment, and at the same time, in Mr. Spahr’s 
paper, there was keen sensitiveness to the ob- 
stacles presented by the churches themselves 
in this redeeming work. The most vigorous 
discussion of the congress was at this point. 
Rev. E. B. Burr, in a forceful presentation, 
emphasized the business of the church to take 
a positive gospel to humanity and charac- 
terized the genius of Christianity as ‘‘ God en- 
templing himself in a human life.” Mr. 
Pressey spoke earnestly of the problem in the 
country. ? 

The sense of responsibility incumbent upon 
the free men of the Spirit, as they are con- 
fronted by the needs of humanity, found no 
clearer expression than that given by Rev. 
F. E. Dewhurst of the University Church, 
Chicago. ‘“ While freedom regarded as an 
instrument of progress is all inspiring and all 
strengthening, freedom regarded as an end, as 
the real and final goal, will prove to be as 
paralyzing as absolutism itself... . Freedom 
will recognize responsibility as its correlate. 
. . « It therefore remains for free men to 
prove that through their freedom they have 
found their way to the heart of the eternal.” 
“The supreme question is, Can these men of 
the modern day, who have not refrained from 
proclaiming from the housetop the doctrine 
of Paul that where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty, turn that saying about and 
proclaim again from every housetop, Where 
liberty is there is the Spirit of the Lord?” 

As the writer was not present at the scien- 
tific session, when Professors Dolbear and 
Shaler and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones spoke, 
their contributions have not entered into this 
survey. 





What and Why 


What is the relation of a pastor emeritus to the 
local church? INQUIRER. 


The dictionary, which sometimes might be 
consulted with advantage before sending 
queries for this column, defines emeritus as 
‘*honorably discharged from the performance 
of public duty on account of age, infirmity, or 
long and faithful service—said of an officer of 
a college or pastor of a church.”’ 
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Life 


Rev. Percy S. Grant at Fall River 


This New York clergyman, the companion of 
Bishop Potter in his recent visit to the Philip- 
pines, addressed the Congregationalists of this 
city, April 27, in First Church, making an ex- 
ceedingly plain-spoken deliverance. He as- 
serted the large natural capability of the Fil- 
ipino, and described. Manila as a highly inter- 
esting city. 

He said the war could have:been prevented, 
and‘ought to have been. <The root of the dif- 
ficultysis that we stand in ‘their eyes as fight- 
ing fof:the ‘cause of the friars, as your corre- 
spontest.Mr. Robinson, described in The 
Congrepationalist of April 26. He gave con- 
vinding:4estimony concerning missionaries, 
saying thatibefore the recent trip he had found 
his fotmerventhusiasm as to foreign missions 
greatly cooled by the many adverse things writ- 
ten by travelers of late. On the way out 
Bishop Potter surprised him by confessing to 
the same state of mind. Both returned with 
rekindled enthusiasm because of what they 
saw. Bishop Potter said to him that the mis- 
sionary boards could make the best of invest- 
ments by sending one bishop and two presby- 
ters each year to the Orient, to see and be 
stirred by the seemingly impossible achieve- 
ments of foreign missionaries. ‘The mis- 
sionary,” said Mr. Grant with convincing 
earnestness, ‘is the man who is going to heal 
the wretched breach made in the Philippines 
by our guns and our stupidity.” This last 
word referred to his detailed statement of the 
blunders which caused the war. 

OBSERVEB. 


Fostering the Spirit of Prayer 

How one good idea, when widely published, 
becomes rooted and operative in other places, 
is shown by the use which has been made in a 
group of Western Massachusetts towns of a 
prayer pledge, first employed in Stoughton, 
Sharon and Canton, in the eastern part of this 
state and described in our issue of Feb. 22. 
A Monson pastor suggested to his brethren 
that the churches in the neighborhood circu- 
late this pledge, which committed those who 
took it to daily prayer, first for personal en- 
dowment of the Holy Spirit in order that oth- 
ers might take knowledge of their having 
been with Jesus, and, second, for the pouring 
out of the Spirit on individual churches of the 
community. The churches in Monson and 
nearly a dozen others indorsed this plan, and 
over 2,000 cards were circulated in Monson, 
Palmer, Wilbraham, Ware and Gilbertsville. 
Many encouraging results have already ap- 
peared. 


From Southwestern Ohio 


Congregationalism is reviving in this sec 
tion. This was apparent at the Miami Con- 
ference held at North Fairmount Church, 
Cincinnati, April 17,18. The representation 
from the churches, including three in Ken- 
tucky, was large, and reports were cheering. 
Storrs Church, under the joint ministry of 
Rey. R. W. Harris and wife, has received in 
the past four months fifty-eight members, 
fifty-two on confession. Their work at Plym- 
outh Church has been similarly blessed by 
thirty-three conversions and thirty-six addi- 
tions. This insures the continuance of the 
church, which had thought of abandoning its 
field. Columbia Church has recently wel- 
comed thirteen new members. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the Lawrence Street Church con- 
tribute to its support. Walnut Hills has 
doubled its attendance and largely increased 
its income since the coming of its new pastor 
a month ago. 

Newport, Ky., has raised $2,200 to pay for 
its organ and is enthusiastically united under 
the earnest leadership of Rev. 8. G. Heok- 
man. The work of Rev. J. W. Doane among 
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and Work of the Churches 


the mountain whites of Campton, Ky., repre- 
sents. the noblest type of sacrifice and conse- 
crated«service.and is greatly blessed in the 
uplift of the people. The conference pledged 
$123 toward the completion of the parsonage. 
An increase of fifty per cent. in the benevo- 
lences of the conference over last year is an- 
other evidence of quickened life. 

The only instance of relapse in the Cincin- 
nati churches is in the case of the Vine Street 
Church, which is gradually disintegrating 
through agnostic leadership. There is still 
hope that the church may be saved to the 
denomination and to Christian work, al- 
though the old membership has become 
scattered and a new constituency gathered 
which ignores all that constitutes Christian 
faith and spiritual work. 

The Cincinnati Congregational Union is 
proving effective in stimulating local Con- 
gregational forces. It has recently secured 
addresses from Drs. Boynton of Detroit and 
Tenney of Oberlin, and keeps local denomina- 
tional interests before the churches in a little 
publication called The Cincinnati Congréga- 
tionalist, designed purely for local distribu- 
tion. D. M. P. 


From Brooklyn 

The Kindergarten Conference 

The Ecumenical Council just now absorbs 
the general interest of Christian people—and 
justly. But Brooklyn has recently been the 
scene of another great gathering, of scarcely 
less moment. The International Kindergarten 
Convention has had a three days’ session, 
with Plymouth Church as headquarters for 
the most of the meetings, while special ses- 
sions were held in the Academy of. Music, 
Pratt Institute and Adelphi College. Over 
1,000 delegates attended, representing nearly 
all the American states, Canada, England and 
some other lands. The program included 
such names as Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hamilton 
W. Mabie and many others prominent in edu- 
cation and in literature. Almost every phase of 
the kindergarten was discussed, from detailed 
methods of teaching to the relation of the kin- 
dergarten to schools, colleges and to the nation 
itself. Of course nearly, or quite all, the 1,000 
delegates were women. A splendid company 
of refined, brilliant, Christian women they 
were! Certainly one of the best modern pro- 
ducts of Christianity is the kindergarten. 
Conceived by Froebel in the noblest and 
profoundest Christian spirit, the kindergar- 
ten is rapidly revolutionizing our methods 
of instructing and of caring for little children, 
both in the school and in the home. 


Dr. Dewey and Pilgrim Church 

Dr. Dewey on the 22d preached twice in the 
Church of the Pilgrims. His reception by 
the congregation and by Dr. Storrs was most 
cordial. His two sermons left a deep impres- 
sion both for their strength and for their 
spirituality. ‘He strack twelve both times,” 
said one of the deacons of the church. The 
desire that he shall come is general in all 
church circles, and the public press has joined 
in the hearty expressions of hope that Dr. 
Dewey will come to the pastorate of the 
noble church. 


Mr. Byington’s Work 

Rey. E. H. Byington has accepted his call 
to Beverly, Mass. He has been for eight years 
the assistant pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, in charge of Pilgrim Chapel. His pas- 
torate over that chapel has been a notable 
success. The Sunday school has held a front 
rank among the schools of Brooklyn both for 
numbers and for quality of work done. Mr. 
Byington has developed the church services 
to a high degree, considering the limitations 
of branch work of that kind. Few branch 
churches have had two preaching services on 


Suaday so well maintained as Pilgrim Chapel. 
But Mr. Byington bas been active far beyond 
his own chapel. He has ably aided Dr. Storrs 
during the long period of his comparative in. 
activity, often preaching acceptably to the 
Church of the Pilgrims. Beyond this, as at 
one time secretary of the Manhattan. Brooklyn 
Conference and as an active member of the 
Manhattan Association and of the Congrega- 
tional Club, Mr. Byington has been thoroughly 
identified with the life and werk of Brooklyn 
Congregationalism. Brooklyn will be sorry 
to lose him. - Beverly will find itself re 
enforced by a man of genuine spiritual life 
and power. 


The Flatbush Charch 

The Fiatbush Congregational Church, re- 
eently organized, has promise of unusual pros- 
perity. Rev. C. Tharston Chase is pastor. 
The church is located in a rapidly growing 
suburb, where are numerous Congregationai- 
ists who are now located far from their former 
churches within the city proper. The Fiat- 
bush Church is now ereeting its parish house 
—this before having a church edifice. It is 
thought that this will best serve the general 
interest of the church, providing immediately 
for the development of all sides of church life, 
both the preaching on Sunday and the vari- 
ous social activities of the week—a very com- 
mon sense way of going about a new work of 
this kind. 


A Peep at the Providence Planta- 

tions 

The opening of the new and thoroughly 
equipped Public Library Building was an event 
of great local significance. It is a splendid 
object lesson in itself of the worth of popular 
education and intelligence. In the opening 
exercises both Episcopalian and Roman Cath- 
olic bishops participated. The city is slowly 
developing into metropolitan life. Its new 
railway station and State Normal School are 
of the finest. Its State Capita), within a few 
weeks of completion, and the new library are 
the beginning of its sure evolution from vil- 
lage conditions. Other needs, such as ade- 
quate public halls and auditoriums, a system 
of street car transfers and better street clean- 
ing departments, should not long be unsup- 
plied. 

The Methodists of Providence carry on the 
only Protestant work io the Italian colony of 
several thousand souls. Congregationalists 
have missions and Sunday schools among the 
Armenians, Chinese and Portuguese, while the 
Swedes are generously helped by the home 
missionary societies to carry on Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churches of their own. 

Among Congregationalists the steadiness of 
our staid religious ways is unchanged. The 
city of Pawtucket has been stirred by a sev- 
eral weeks’ visit of evangelists Greenwood 
and Estey. Large meetings in the audito- 
rium, separate gatherings for men and for 
women with crowded attendance, an extra 
week beyond the arranged program—all at- 
test the power of the movement. It was 
planned and pushed by the local C. E. Union, 
Mr. E. Y. Woolley, a son of the pastor of 
Park Place Church, being the managing head. 

In Union Church, Providence, Dr. Wallace 
Nutting, by sparing no effort, had the joy of 
large additions at the March communion. 
This church joined with Beneficent during 
Holy Week in listening to the spiritual preach- 
ing of Dr. J. H. Ecob. All our churches had 
some observance of the days preceding Easter, 
If only the outward signs on that day were 
marks of the inward rising to new and better 
life it would indeed be a great day for the 
church. Rey. Frank J. Goodwin of Pawtucket 
Church had a rare sacred musical service on 
Good Friday evening. Atthe Pilgrim of Prov- 
idence Mr. John B, Koehne called together for 
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consecutive Sunday evenings large audiences 
to hear his masterly lectures on The Nazarene, 
or The Reasonableness of Christianity. Dur- 
ing Holy Week the Young People’s C. E. 
Society arranged a week of prayer nights, 
with specialemphasis upon the life spiritual. 

Elmwood Temple is gladened by quickened 
spiritaal tokens and by a financial outlook 
petter than for many years. The Free Evan- 
gelical is ready to welcome Rev. E. L. House 
if he will accept its call. A stirring pastoral 
letter, issued by Rev. H. A. Youtz of Plym- 
outh Church, has been reprinted to do its 
wholesome work in other congregations. It 
is worthy a wide circulation. Pastors will 
find it a choice leaflet to distribute among 
their people. 

At Woonsocket there has been a vigorous 
uprising of public sentiment against the law- 
lessness of the liquor traffic with wholesome 
results. ; 

At Smithfield the mission work, ander E. N. 
Billings, sustained by the R. I. Home Mis- 
sionary Society, has had the recent help .of 
Christian Eadeavorers from Woonsocket, and 
there is promise of a church. 

At Slatersville the church property, includ- 
ing a parsonage, has been transferred by the 
Slater Mill Corporation to the State H. M. 
Society, a happy issue largely due to the wise 
ways of Rev. Albert Donnell. 

While stanchly sustaining their own 
churches the Congregationalists of the state 
are found on the boards and in the official 
places of many philanthropic enterprises 
which express the spirit and do the work of 
the kingdom. Christian associations for men 
and for women, homes for the aged, for the 
outcast, for orphans, missions for the church- 
less multitudes, in all these the names of our 
church members are found among the sup- 
porters and steady helpers. The Salvation 
Army and the American Volunteers came to 
the churches with their appeals, and money 
and sympathy are never refused. Upon the 
pages of the Volunteer Gazette, the official 
paper of Ballington Booth, regular articles 
appear from the facile pen of Rev. T. Newton 
Owen of Bristol. 

I said the staid life of our churches con- 
tinued. But if it should suddenly cease, staid 
as it seems, there would be a mighty famine 
of spiritual force in these Providence planta- 
tions. F, B. P. 


How Members Are Won in Central 
New York 


Recent additions to several of our churches 
disclose an interesting variety of methods in 
bringing people to decide for Christ. In 
OswEa@o, the First Church, under Rev. C. N. 
Thorp, has just received twenty-two mem- 
bers on confession and two by letter, most of 
them from the young members of the congre- 
gation. For about three months prior te Feb. 
i Mr. Thorp gave his time chiefly to the suc- 
cessful raising of a burdensome obligation on 
the church, as chronicled already in these col- 
umns. At the preparatory service before the 
February communion he made an earnest ap- 
peal to the whole membership to give them- 
selves definitely to the work of soul-saving. 
Sermons, prayer meetings and personal inter- 
views pressed the claims of Christ on every 


life, the need of his saving work and answers jife 


to the common objections offered by business 
men. The objections and difficulties devel- 
oped by conversation were made sermon sub- 
jecte. The full results of this work, which is 
still going on, remain to be seen, but the prom- 
ise is large. 

At LysanpEr, where Rev. J. L. Keedy is 
just completing his sixth year of service, 
twenty persons were received at the March 
communion, nineteen on confession. Several 
others are expected to come forward May 5. 
Many of these are the direct fruit of catechet- 
ical classes, which Mr. Keedy has sustained 
for several years with quiet persistence and 
constant results. Twenty-four out of a class 
of twenty-seven have been received. The 
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courses of study for young people and iittle 
children have been described already and are 
published, but the results are a striking 
demonstration of the value of this work. 
In addition, special evangelistic meetings 
have been conducted by Mr. Keedy, supple- 
mented by personal work, by which eleven 
came into the church in March. The one 
method does not antagonize the other. For 
a country church to increase in six years from 
192 to 270 is a good record, and this has been 
made at Lysander. 

Twenty-six were received Easter Sunday 
by the Good Will Church of SyRracusz, Rev. 
L. F. Buell, pastor. Not one of the number 
was solicited to come directly. Here ‘‘ De- 
cision Sunday” a few weeks ago was turned 
to account. Due preparation was made for 
it, cards were used, and many at once came 
out on the Lord’s side. Bat there was a 
thoughtful attention given to all who seemed 
to have made a decision. The church com- 
mittee met after every Sunday school service 
for several weeks. The door into the church 
stood open and in sight. In this church, as 
well as in Oswego, a heavy debt had been re- 
cently disposed of. 

Rev. H. A. Manchester is now closing his 
tenth year of service at Danforth Church, 
Syracuse. At Easter forty-six members were 
received. Besides a most constant and vig- 
orous pastoral work the church has recently 
enjoyed the evangelistic services for a fort- 
night of Rev. E. F. Hallenbeck of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y. His 
work was largely with church members, al- 
though conversions occurred. E. N. P. 


A Reviving Without a “Revival” 
BY REV. F. T. ROUSE, APPLETON, WIS. 

If old evangelistic methods are passing 
away, and the increase that flowed therefrom, 
what shall be done to stop the loss and insure 
the ingathering? How secure a reviving 
without a “revival” ? 

A course similar to the one outlined below 
is being followed in some churches with satis- 
factory resalts. - 

First step: A card like the following is dis- 
tributed with a special letter among the mem- 


bers: 
COVENANT CARD 

With the hope that the Master will so bless us 

that. we may bripg 100 members into our church 
within a year, I will, ia his name, strive to win one 
person for him and for his church during the com- 
ing year. I will pray frequently for this cause and 
for those engaged in it. 
‘Pe that winneth souls” may be taken as a 
Sunday theme. Many of the covenant cards 
return signed. In a ‘‘covenanter’s” prayer 
meeting, specially announced, the matter is 
talked over and written suggestions are far- 
nished. 

Second step: A Decision Sunday is ar- 
ranged for in the Sunday school. The lesson 
is set aside, and pastor and superintendent 
speak briefly upon deciding for Christ. Every 
pupil has a pencil and a card like this: 


DECISION SUNDAY 


Questions: 
1. Are you trying to live the Christian life?....... 
2. If you are not now a Christian, would you like 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


4, Are you a member of the church?............ 
5. Are you willing soon, if it seems best, to con- 
fess Christ and unite with the church?............ 


Perhaps 110 answer “yes” to Question 3; 
forty say ‘“‘yes’’ to Question 5; seventy leave 
Question 5 blank. 

Third step: These cards are classified and 
tabulated. Teachers are informed of results 
in their own classes. All those answering 
Question 3 affirmatively are reached by spe- 
cial communication from the pastor, and by 
personal work on the part of the teacher. 

Fourth step: A Sunday school session of 
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the church committee is held at the close 
of the school. The teachers come bringing 
their pupils with them. In one church 
thirty met the committee the Sunday after 
Decision Sunday ; twenty more the following 
Sanday. 

Fifth step: About two months is occupied 
with sifting and instructing. The teachers 
visit and encourage their pupils. The super, 
intendent gives five-minute talks on the. 
church covenant and obligations. The pas- 
tor conducts a class through a brief course. 

Sizth step: The “covenanters”’ bring in 
other candidates. District visitors look up 
people in their own sections. Parents are 
persuaded to confess Christ with their chil- 
dren. Perhaps twenty-five more are thus 
brought in. 

Results: In one church, after three months 
of quiet work, sixty-five out of seventy-five 
candidates have united on confession. With- 
out an evangelist, without speciel meetings, 
without excitement, without probable reac- 
tion, the church has had a reviving without a 
* revival.” 

A connecting step: A special meeting for 
new members is called in connection with the 
prayer meeting. Covenant cards are again 
distributed and signed. Instruction is given 
as to carrying on the church work and win- 
ning others to Christ, and thus the movement 
is under way for another ingathering. 

Can this be keptup? By sim.lar methods, 
under two leaders, nearly 200 have confessed 
Christ in a single church in less than three 
years and few have fallen by the way. 


From the Hawkeye State 


The last few weeks have seen some changes 
in important pastorates in the state. Rev. 
O. W. Rogers, who has served Mount Pleasant 
faithfully for sixteen years, has decided to go 
to Oklahoma. Dr. M. W. Darling has closed 
a successful pastorate of fourteen years at 
Sioux City. He is a preacher of power and 
will do good work in his new field, Glencoe, 
Ill. A Chicago church has come to the east- 
ern border of the state and taken away the 
popular pastor of the First Church of Du- 
buque, Dr. Hopkins, who has made a large 
place for himself in the state. 

A few Sundays ago a remarkable scene was 
witnessed in thechurch at Osage on our north- 
ern border. For some years the church has 
felt the need of a new building. The most 
sanguine man thought that not more than 
$17,000 could be raised. In twenty-twe min- 
utes $21,000 were raised. In the next few 
days this amount was increased to $26,000. 
Two men who never attend church gave $500 
each. Rev. B. C. Preston is the energetic 
pastor. 

The last few weeks have witnessed excite- 
ment on the temperance question. The larger 
eities all have saloons under the so called 
“mulct” law. These saloons can be opened 
wherever the saloon men can secure fifty per 
cent. of the voters. Some two or three years 
ago the code was revised. By a recent deci- 
sion of the courts the code annuls all previous 
temperance laws, and the saloon men must 
secure new petitions. In several cities the 
saloons were closed for afew days. The ex- 
citement ran high for a time and there was a 
bitter fight between the temperance forces 
and the liquor power. In Cedar Rapids dy- 
namite was placed upon the steps of a Metho- 
dist church with the evident intention to in- 
timidate at least. The men were caught and 
have learned that the way of the transgressor 
is hard, A bill has passed one house of the 
legislature Le an a of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within a 
measure 
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the university. The prohibitory law was al- 


ways ignored, and an attorney who sought to 
prosecute the liquor dealers was mobbed. 

{t is a cause of general regret that President 
Gates finds it necessary to resign on account 
of his wife’s health. Iowa College has made 
great progress under his administration. It 
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there remain a score of towns where, because 
of our work in the neighborhood or the mixed 
character of the population, it is conceded 
that we can furnish the gospel most readily 
and economically. We shall do all we can, 
and the “we” stands chiefly for a company 


| of consecrated home missionary psstors and 


has increased its endowment, enlarged its their wives, who compose the most satisfying 


equipment in every line, and strengthened its 
courses of study. It is recognized as the 
strongest college in the state. There is no 
better in the northwest. 

The church at Charles City has recently fin- 
ished an elegant parsonage and the family of 
the pastor, Rev. Wilson Denney, are happy 
in their new home. WwW. W. G. 


Minnesota 


THROUGH THE EYES OF THE NEW 
H. M. SUPERINTENDENT 

They are the same eyes with which for ten 
yearsand more a Minnesota pastor looked on 
what in scarcely superior sense he deemed 
his parish. They rest on familiar scenes and 
conditions. 

It is no petty empire, this Minnesota. 
Within it is room for New England, Delaware 
and New Jersey, with abundance left for a 
new Connecticut. Its resources fit its area. 
They include a large section of the great 
wheat belt, broad acres fitted for diversified 
farming, forests and mines whose develop- 
ment has scarcely begun. Its population— 
6,000 fifty years ago, now pressing on in its 
second million—may be classed roughly as 6f 
New England or Scandinavian origin, the 
very stuff out of which empires are made. 

Nature’s broad highways of lake and river 
forbid any isolated or self-contained life. A 
growing network of iron covers the state to 
convey its products to the world. A system 
of education, broad and liberal in its provi- 
sions, already has given the young common- 
wealth place among the four states where in- 
telligence is most widely diffused. 

In such an empire the 225 churches of the 
Congregational way, with their more than 350 
centers of activity, have been not scattered 
but planted. The oldest will hold its jubilee 
next year; the youngest was gathered in the 
monih of March. With scarce an exception 
they are the fruit of home missionary effort. 
**Father’’ Secoombe, just entered into rest; 
“*Father” Hall, still alive to rejoice in the 
fruit of his planting; Dr. L. H. Cobb, whose 
courage, born of Vision, events have fully jus- 
tified; Montgoméry, quick to see in our free 
church life the solution of the “race prob- 
lem ;” Morley, of great executive ability and 
superb persistence; Superintendent Herrick, 
whose Western energy is wedded to New 
England “faculty” and pradence—these six, 
with worthy associates, have so placed and 
nurtured our churches that at. her jubilee 
Minnesota may fairly be pointed to as a justi- 
fication of the work of home missions. It can 
be proved by figures, and along varied lines 
of approach, that the first half century of home 
missions in this state has been a good invest- 
ment. It appears to the new superintendent 
that this work is a good investment still. 

It is understood that some Eastern invest- 
ors are slow to credit it, that it seems to them 
that in fifty years the work of home missions 
should be finished. But fifty years is but a 
span in the building of an empire—certainly 
not enough for its completion. On the Great 
Northern Railway I passed in a single trip 
forty-three carloads of immigrants. It is a 
conservative estimate that 200,000 are coming 
this year to be met with the gospel. At the 
north and in the southwest there are great 
areas that railway extensions are penetrating. 
Some decaying enterprises which promise 
new life will need fostering, and there are 
a score of new towns where the missionary is 
needed at once. Of course other denomina- 
tions are represented, and, for the most part, 
we dwell as brethren, with Christian regard 
for each other’s rights and convenience, But 


(and prophetic part of the picture on which 


the eyes of the new superintendent rest. 
G. R. M. 


Among the Canadian Churches 
PASTORAL CHANGES 


Several significant ones are taking place. 
The going of Rev. Hugh Pedley from Winni- 
peg, Man., to Emmanuel Church, Montreal, 
and the coming of Rev. J. B. Silcox of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., as his successor mean a good deal 
to Congregationalism east and west. The res- 
ignation of Rev. Morgan Wood of Bond Street 
Church, Toronto, to accept a call to Cleveland, 
will leave a vacancy difficult to fill, and re- 
move from our fellowship one who has been 
responsive to every denominational call. 


EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 


The last few’ weeks have shown unusual 
activity, and with good results. In Scotland, 
Ont., a five weeks’ series of meetings promise 
a large ingathering from the many professions 
of a changed life that were made. Boynton, 
Que., has been strengthened by a gracious 
revival. Stauffville and Belwood have also 
been much helped. 

CONGREGATIONAL EXTENSION 


Though the Canadian churches do not en- 
large their ground as might be desired, our 
principles are becoming widely. extended. 
Many other churches are becoming Congre- 
gational in all but name. It is long since we 
had a heresy trial, yet in Methodist and Pres- 
byterian pulpits are men with views as radi- 
cal as those entertained by Professors Briggs, 
Smith and McGiffert. The higher critic and 
the evolutionist, when strong men, are al- 
lowed to go on their way in peace. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Toronto Ministerial Asso. 
ciation Professor McLaughlin of the Meth- 
odist College read a paper strongly advocat- 
ing the position contended for by higher crit- 
ics, and was warmly supported by several 
brother ministers. The day for conformity to 
dead or effete creeds and of unqualified alle- 
giance to ecclesiastical superiors is gone for- 
ever, and in this evolution the influence of 


.Congregationalism has doubtless borne its 


part. J. P. G. 


Progress in Utah 

Since the annual state meeting in the fall, 
steady advance has been made in many fields, 
while all have held their own. The most 
notable progress has been at Ogden. Where 
a year ago the church despaired even of life, 
we now find a strong band of enthusiastic 
workers following the efficient leadership of 
their new paster. Congregations and Sunday 
school have so increased that it has become 
necessary to remodel the church, opening 
rooms at the back into the audience-room. 
Also rooms in the basement are being fitted 
up for social purposes. The church has taken 
up work at Five Points, a neglected part of 
of the city, where a Sunday school of over 
fifty has been gathered. 

At Robinson, where Rev. Festus Foster is 
doing pioneer work, a small parsonage has 
been completed, and the people are anxiously 
looking forward to the erection of a chapel. 
Park City rejoices in the completion of its 
new building, taking the place of the one 
destroyed by fire in 1898. It is a neat brick 
chapel, with Sunday school and social rooms 
in the basement. Rev. B. M. Hogen, through 
whose untiring energy most of the fands were 
raised for the rebuilding, has been called to 
Phillips Church, Salt Lake, where he has 
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ler. Salt Lake has been 
winter in having as residents 
Wellman of the West Centra) 
Africa Mission of the A. B.C. F. M. The 
missionary spirit has been considerably aug. 
mented by their inflaence and addresses. 
Worrs. 


Arizona’s Territorial Meeting 
The sixth annual gathering of this associa. 
tion was held, April 7, 8, in the new house of 
worship at Tempe. Though Rev. Daniel 


Kloss had just resigned his eight years’. 


charge, yet he made complete arrangements 
for a successful meeting. The seven churches 
of Arizona are more widely scattered than 
were those of Asia. Tempe was a central 
and delightful meeting place. The ancient 
Aztec Valley, with ite mysterious ruins, is 
now smiling with alfalfa fields, orange groves 
and blooming rose gardens. Within a decade 
the restless, pushing Anglo-Saxon has devel. 
oped an up-to-date, self-supporting commu- 
nity of 1,500, with four churches and good 
schools. i 

Arizona’s 100,000 people are widely scat- 
tered on arid plains, in mountain mining 
camps, at railroad division towns and ina 
few fertile valleys. But there is a rising tide 
among them, fed by climate, resources and 
great expectations. Already she claims the 
rights of statehood and expects soon to get 
them. Religious forces are active. Prob- 
ably Congregationalists would rank third in 
strength. 

While the association felt the absence of 
two pastors just resigned, Rev. Messrs. E. D, 
Wyckoff and J. W. Heald, yet the remaining 
brethren carried out a practical and interest- 
ing program. The Church’s Spiritual Life: 
as Affected by the Pastor, by Laymen, by Its 
Business, were presented by Rev. Messrs. 
Joseph Bowron, H. P. Case and Prof. George 
Blount. Fellowship: in the Individual Church, 
Devuominational and Interdenominational, was 
ably handled by Rev. Messrs. Kloss, F. L. 
Drew, L. L. Rogers (Methodist). Mr. Bow- 
ron’s sermon was greatly appreciated, as was 
his lecture on King Lear after the association 
closed. At the session held with our Mexican 
Church, where advice was needed to calm the 
troubled waters, Supt. H. P. Case of the 
Cc. 8S. S. and P. S. gave special help. At a 
union meeting of the four churches Mr. Wal- 
ter Hill of Phoenix read an able and convinc- 
ing paper on Sabbath Observance. Rev. 
W. C. Whittaker (Baptist) gave a stirring 
missionary address on the relations of East 
and West, and Superintendent Case showed 
the importance of work among the children of 
the frontier. 

The reports from the churches and from 
H. M. Snperintendent Ashmun were encour- 
aging. While it is still the day of small 
things here, yet foundations are being well 
laid and growth will be permanent. 4H. P. C. 


Florida Congregationalists Meet 

Their seventeenth annual gathering was at 
Sanford, April 17-19. Rev. J. Edward Kirby 
preached the sermon. Mr. C.H. Newell was 
moderator. The good attendance indicated 
sacrifice and effort, owing to the great dis- 
tances. 

The registrar, Rev. S. F. Gale, who has 
seen Congregational Florida from its begin- 
ning, reported a substantial gain in member- 
ship and benevolence, surprising in view of the 
freezes which have compelled many changes. 
A review of the century proved that the day 
of small things should never be despised. 

The Cuban work received considerable not- 
fee. The Central Church of Havana was 
welcomed to membership and its delegate 
seated. An interesting report was read from 
Rev. E. P. Herrick by Mrs. Herrick. Genero 
Hernando, the pastor of Emmanuel Charch, 
Havans, was ordained. Twenty-five Cubans 
are students in Rollins Ses. J. B. 
Clark characterized the work of the Fiorids 
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Woman’s Missionary Union at Ybor city as 
one of our most important enterprises, reach- 
ing forth to cover the whole island of Cuba. 
Extra meetings held for criticism of the ser- 
mons and addresses on the program proved 
interesting and beneficial. 

West Florida, with her thirty churches, 
which Rev. P. G. Woodruff has done so mach 
for as teacher, pastor and missionary, at- 
tracted attention. Some bright young men 
from that field were excellent samples of the 
good work done, Ten years ago this region 
was designated as the blackest spot intel- 
lectually in the state. Now it need not be 
ashamed, but can justly lift its head in hope 
of better days. 

Rev. S. F. Gale, H. M. superintendent, who 
has labored, counseled, comforted and aided 
in every part of the state in so many unre- 
portable ways, is still, under the blessing of 
God, the secret of Congregational success. 

The closing meeting was made memorable 
by an address such as only Secretary Clark 
can give, whose keynote was, “Home mis- 
sions is an investment, not charity.”’ The re- 
sults he presented justified the assertion. 

C. W. F. 


Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho 


Westminster Church, Spokane, is fortunate 
in having secured a man of the ability and 
popular elements of Dr. G. R. Wallace. He 
has taken hold of the work with a vigor and 
tact that promises large results. The increase 
in congregations has been equally gratifying 
to pastor and people. The reception given to 
the doctor and his wife brought together a 
representative gathering of Congregational- 
ists. 

As usual during the winter, the pastors of 
this region have been assisting one another in 
special meetings. These have been held at 
Walla Walla, Whitman-Eells, Carpenter, Pa- 
taha, Rosalia, Chewelah, Springdale, Pleasant 
Prairie, Hillyard, Newport, Colfax, Pilgrim 
and Second of Spokane. General Missionary 
Walters has done effective evangelistic work 
in as many places as he could visit. But 
without the co-operation of the pastors the 
field could not have been covered. The meet- 
ings have been held from one to three weeks 
in each place, and without exception have 
proved uplifting to Christians, encouraging 
to pastors and rich in conversions and acces- 
sions, 

Eells Academy at Colville is making whole- 
some progress amid trying conditions. Those 
who in faith planted this institution, almost in 
sight of the original mission of Cashing Eells 
and E)kapah Walker, thought they were doing 
a work that would commend itself to all inter- 
ested in Christian education and secure rea- 
sonable support. Butso far it has been sus- 
tained through the heroic struggle and self- 
denial of the few. This notwithstanding the 
fact that it would be difficult to name an insti- 
tution whose claims to sympathy and support 
are stronger. It is located in a county that 
has sixty district schools, with no high school 
or academy, and adjacent to the great mining 
region of British Columbia, where the towns 
are numerous but temporary, and not adapted 
to become educational centers. Two reserva 
tions are in sight with 1,200 Indians. 

The need of aggressive work in n¢rthern 
Idaho daily becomes more evident. That the 
miners of the Couer-d’Alene country have 
been ruled by a Molly-Maguire element for 
some years there can be no reasonable doubt, 
and it is almost as certain that such rule came 
to an end when the Bunker Hill Mill at Ward- 
ner was destroyed by dynamite. The com- 
panies are now secking—wisely, we think— 
a better element as employees, and this has 
already resulted in a great increase in the 
Protestant population. The Bunker Hill 
Company, as an evidence of its good will and 
laudable purpose, has recently erected a $5,000 
building for school and other purposes and 
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has given a deed of it to the school district of 
the town of Kellogg. Part of the building is 
used for Sunday school and preaching pur- 
poses. There are hundreds of young men of 
promise working in and around the mires, 
many of them drawn by the opportunity to 
make money which they expect to use in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Said a young man to 
the writer: ‘‘ I am here because there’s money 
in it. I can make money enough, if nothing 
happens, to go through college in two years. 
But I would hate to have my folks know that 
I workon Sunday.” This field, with its 20,000 
or more people, vigorous, progressive, intel- 
ligent and surrounded by unspeakable temp- 
tations, is calling on us for help. The people 
need rational preaching, practical methods 
and wise leadership. An Episcopal bishop 
said, recently: “‘ They need men who could fill 
worthily any city church. An ordinary 
preacher cannot do effective work among in. 
telligent miners.” It is recognized on all 
sides that Congregational ministers ot the 
best type are especially adapted to work in 
this region. The conviction grows on the 
frontier that the supreme qualification in 
superintendents, missionaries and other gen- 
eral workers is the evangelistic gift. With- 
out it they are failures. There is opportunity 
just now to build three churches in towns of 
3,000, 2,000 and 1,200 population, respectively. 
The men are found, but the means are want- 
ing. The C. S. S. and Publishing Society 
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promises a missionary for the field in the near 
future, and it is whispered that the man has 
been secured. It is hoped that the C. H. M.S. 
will be able to follow up the efforts of the 
Sunday School Society in this region. To at- 
tempt to provide for this work out of the con- 
stantly decreasing appropriation to Eastern 
Washington is suicidal to the interests of both 
sections. J. E 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 


Winthrop Church, CHARLESTOWN, Masz., is to 
have an “Old Home Week,” May 6-11, with a view 
to rallying old members and friends. The exer- 
cises begin Sunday morning with a historical ser- 
mon; that evening will be given to reminiscences, 
Wednesday evening to a social reunion, and Fri- 
day evening to a roll-call of all who have joined the 
church in May.——The ATLANTIC church has ar- 
ranged a series of attractive evening services for 
the current week with interesting speakers on sub- 
jects vital to the Christian life, as follows: Rev. 
G. W. Brooks on Sacrifice the Law of Greatness; 
Rev, G. H. Flint on The Naturalness of the Chris- 
tian Life; Rev. F. W. Merrick on How to Become a 
Christian; Dr. 0. H. Beale on Why Join the Church; 
Dr. F. E. Emrich on Personal Responsibility. Ap- 
propriate music of a high grade will be a special 
feature. Pledge cards, requests to rise for prayers 
and similar devices will be conspicuously absent. 
After presenting the subjects in bright, intelligent 
form the individual conscience and judgment will 
be left free to act. 


Continued on page 670. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 669.) 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 

The social settlement organized by the Second 
Fair Haven Church of New HAVEN, Cr., has just 
added a dispensary and batbhouse to its other ac- 
tivities The pastor at SourH NORWALK has 
organized two classes for systematic Biblical in- 
struction. These are connected with the Junior 
and Intermediate C. E. Societies, respectively. A 
third class is for young people intending to join 
the church. This meets evenings to study the 
covenant. His original way of gathering the 
younger classes is to print on the church calendar 
the names of the children whom he thinks would 
properly belong to them, with a definite invitation 
to meet him and a plea for the co-operation of 
parents. 

The pastor at SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK , is reading 
on Sunday evenings an origina) sermon-story, en- 
titled Oscar England: or What Would Jesus Have 
Me Do? It is attracting large congregations and 
will be published in book form. 

The First Church of OAK PARK, ILL, is fortu- 
nate in its choir, every member of which, besides 
being a trained singer, is also a member cf the First 
Church. 


A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 


The Red River Valley Club, organized to meet 
the needs of North Dakota and Northwestern 
Minnesota, held its first banquet, April 19, at 
Plymouth Church, Fargé. Dr. George R. Merrill, 
H. M. superintendent for Minnesota, gave the ad- 
dress upon The Congregational Way—Is It Worth 
While? The club starts off with a membership of 
97. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


The majority of the faculty and about 25 students 
attended various parts of the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence.——Dr. Lyman delivered his fifth Carew lecture 
Friday evening on the Preacher of Today Prepar- 
ing His Sermon. At its close he met the Seniors 
for an informal discussion of various matters sug- 
gested by the previous lectures.——A large number 
of missionary addresses have lately been given by 
the students in churches of the vicinity.— Rev. 
John G. Paton has been secured as Commencement 
speaker for this year.——Professors Beardslee and 
Walker have resumed their work. 


Yale 


Bishop Vincent gave the final lecture in the 
Leonard Bacon Club course on Reality—A Study in 
the Higher Spiritual Life.——The final debate in 
Marquand Chapel for the year was upon the ques- 
tion, Resolved, That the present method of electing 
senators is preferable to election by popular vote. 
——The Senior Class took the annual trip to New 
York with Professor Blackman, April 25, 26. The 
various public institutions on Blackwell’s Island 
and in different parts of the city proper were visited 
and also some of the settlements, missions and 
other points of sociological interest. Two nights 
were spent at one of the Mills Hotels. The purpose 
of the trip is to acquaint the class with the present 
condition of philanthropic enterprises and the ad- 
ministration of public and private charity in a 
great city. Professor Blackman has completed his 
class work in sociology and has left for Paris to 
spend the summer with his family. 


For Record of the Week see page 675. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim ~~ May 7. 
Speakers from the Ecumenical Conferenc 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER anesene, under the 
auspices of the hake 2d Board of Missions, 
tal, onal House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 7-11. 

WOROESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, North Ch., Win- 
chendon, May 8, 9. 

Essex SOUTH CONFERENCE, Rockport, May 9. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH WOMAN’S BOARD 
OF MIssiIONs will hold its semiannual meeting with 
~ rome hn nowy So. Lowell, May 10, 10 a.m. and 2 


T el NORMAL AND Pt INSTITUTB, 
Commencement exercises, May 27-31. 

INTERNATIONAL + ompamal ‘Unena: Clifton Springs, 

s une 

HOME Mission any SOCIETY, annual meeting, Detroi: 
Mich., June 5-7. : . 

WoRLD’s WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Edin h, Scotiand, June 22-29. 

semana STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE, June 29-July 
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HARVARD SUMMER S.HOOL OF THEOLOGY, Oam- 
bridge. uly 6-21. 


sa hate ar YOuNG WOMEN’s CONFERENCE, July 13- 


INTERNATIONAL ©. E. CONVENTION, London Eng., 
July 14-18. 

NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE, Aug. 2-19. 

ar ig — BANGOR p Alum 0 ALUMSI.—A montng 


ary f Boston and vicinity 

will be eld at the American ae indo Boston, Monday, 
May 7, at 12 o'clock. Dinner at 1 at est ene plate. 
the heelock, 


a come. otify 
Millis, Mass., if you will be there 3 disaee. 
CHIOAGO SEMINARY TRIENNIAL CONVENTION.—The 
bo omg hy airectors of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
accordance with requirement of its con- 
stitutions h ers one a meeting of the triennial con- 
vention of Ls Ba Mn in Chicago, U1. 
Wednesda: in the lecture-room o: 


ceptinl’ Church. 


onsin, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Minneso Netras Colorado, North 
Dako’ Dakota, Wyoming, 


ota, So ontana and New 
Mexico is “invited to ap 


a oS each one delegate to 
magrecens > e churche3 01 ocal assoc 


associations which have a euures membership of 
over 1,500 — — vane as —_ one additional dele- 
ate for renew eng m bers. 
he convention ay poke tof the delegates thus 
sppctamee. together with the board of directors and 
members of the faculty of the seminary. By or- 
der of the board of directors, G. 8. F. Savage, Sec. 
Chicago, ll, April 6. 


STATE ©. E. CONVENTIONS 


Tennessee, Yesavie, May 3-6. 
Kentensy, Versailles, May 11, 12. 
Huntevilie, May 11-13. 
West Virginia, Morganctown, May 15-17. 
California, Stockton, May 17-20. 
Oregon, Athens. May 27 
Kansas — nson, dune 5-7. 
South Dakota, June 21-24. 
Washington, Spoke, June 21-24. 
Ohio, June 26-28. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
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Because it cures the most tenacious forms of Scrof- 
ula, even when other remedies do no good; 
Because it subdues and permanently relieves terribly 
agonizing cases of Salt Rheum; 

Because it conquers the severest conditions of Blood 
Poisoning and Hip Disease; 

Because it so promptly corrects Biliousness, Head- 
ache, That Tired Feeling and Creates an Appetite. 
Because it cures all other diseases caused by or origi- 
nating in impure blood—Rheumatism, Catarrh, etc. 
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Is the best Spring Medicine that money can buy. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 27 


In leading the services of the hour Mrs. 
Nathaniel Greene dwelt, as was natural, upon 
the conference in session in New York, and 
the continuance of its work in the influence 

that should be carried home from it to 
pond or and communities all over our land. 

Through a letter from Miss Ellen M. Stone 
of Salonica, read by Miss Washburn, a vivid 
glimpse was gained of the active life of a very 
busy missionary. During January and Feb- 
ruary six of the communities under the care 
of our missionaries in Bulgaria received forty- 
three new members on confession of faith, as 
many as united with all the communities dur- 
ing all of last year. Miss Matthews of Mon- 
astir, in the same mission, is doing good work 
in the girls’ school, as shown by a letter from 
her. 

A very interesting account of the home 
school for kraal girls at Amanz'mtote, South 
Africa, was given by Miss Caldwell in ex- 
tracts taken from a letter from Rev. Mr. Bun- 
ker. The school is crowded far beyond its 
limits, and many daughters of Ethiopia are 
turned sorrowfally away for lack of room. 
The building occupied by the school, aside 
from being too small and unsuitable, is in a 
low, unhealthy location, and teachers and 
scholars alike must suffer unless a change can 
be made; but for this the funds are lacking. 

Though the meeting Was much #maller than 
usual, many prayers were offered for the 
women’s missionary societies throughout the 
world, for the officers and executive commit- 
tee of our own Board, for missionary children 

separated from their parents, and other topics 
suggested by the prayer calendar for the 
week. 





Risibles 


McGorry: “Oill buy yez no new hat, d’ 
yez moind thot? Ye are vain enough ahl- 
riddy.”’ 

Mrs. McGorry: “Me vain? Oi’m not! 
Shure, Oi don’t t’ink mesilf half as good look- 
in’ as Ol am.” 





Two sisters, while visiting in Ireland last 
summer, got into conversation one day with 
a tenant of their hostess. One of the girls, 
who is quite stout, had talked with this ten- 
ant before, and this time she asked the old 
Irish woman if she would have known them 
for sisters. ‘* Well,’ was the answer, with a 
smile that would have put the Blarney stone 
itself to blush, ‘‘ ye look alike, but yer sister’s 
slender, while you, miss—well, you favor the 
Quane.”’ 





“Stop, laddie, ye can put in what ye like, but 
ye maun tak naething out,’’ said a beadle toa 
miserly lad who had, by mistake, dropped a 
guinea instead of a shilling into the contri- 
bution box. ‘A’ weel,” said the bry, ‘‘I’ll 
get credit for it in heaven.” ‘Na, na, lad, 
ye’ll only get credit for the sum ye wad ha’ 
given,’ retorted the beadle. 





The teacher, giving a dictated lesson in 
physiology, said that some bones were s0 
placed as to protect the delicate organs. One 
small boy’s paper when handed in contained 
this somewhat puzzling statement: ‘“‘Some 
bones are placed so as to protect our fine 
pianos,”’ 


“Mr, Heavy weight,” said the minister, “‘is 
willing to subscribe $10,000 for a new church, 
provided we can get other subscriptions mak- 
ing up the same amount,” 

“ Yet you seem disappointed,” said his wife. 

“Yes. I was ip hopes he would contribute 
$100 in cash.’’- : 
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Resolutions of Lynn Church, 
Rev. Dr. Moore 


At the close of the evening meeting held April 22 

the following resolutions were adopted: 

our pastor, Rev. A. W. Moore, D. D., 
after a pastorate of seventeen years, has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect May 1, 1900, we the 
members of the Central Congregational Church, 
Lynn, desiring to express our appreciation of his 
labor among us, do hereby 

Resolve, That we have always found him ready to 
respond cheerfully to calls upon his time and tal- 
ents, giving pleasure and satisfaction to all, and 
showing by his truly Christian character that he 
was trying to exemplify the life of Christ. His ser- 
mons have given evidence of much thought and 
careful preparation and have shown a high degree 
of ability, which has won him more than a local rep- 
utation. Be it also 

Resolved, That we extend to him our best wishes 
and ask God’s blessing upon him in whatsoever 
field of work he may be called. 

And we further resolve that this be written in the 
church records and be printed in the Lynn City 
Item and The Congregationalist. 

Isaac K. HARRIS, 
ALMON Day, 
EDWARD L. PEASE, 
JOHN L. PARKER. 
Special Committee. 
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The Congregational Festival 


(Continued from page 850.) 


tions in South Africa, and Dr. Meredith en- 
forced the lessons which ought to be taken to 
the hearts of the Christians who stay at home. 

Two women were the recipients of warm trib- 
utes during the afternoon—Mrs. Hume, who 
spent sixty-three years in India and eontrib- 
uted three children to that field, and Miss 
Corinna Shattuck, the brave worker at Oorfa, 
Turkey. 





Words are inevitable: if the speaker be 
good, then they are good, but, if he be evil, 
then they are inevitably evil: for as much 
control as he seems to have over them, he can- 
not alter their character unless he first alter 
his own; for “out of the abundance of the 
heart the moath speaketh.” Such was Christ’s 
conception of words; and such were his own 
words.— Dr. James Stalker. 








For Sick Headache 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. J. WELLS, Nashville, Tenn., says: “It 
acts like a charm in all cases of sick headache and 
nervous debility.” 











“ They also serve who 
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cleansed in a few moments. 


salt to reach the cream. The 


than any other freezer. 


Ice Cream 


Delicious, smooth ice cream is made 
without the old-fashioned, back-breaking 
crank turning, by using the 


‘“*XXth Century ’’ Freezer. 

The bucket is made of zxdurated fibre, 
a perfect non-conductor, which holds 
the cold. 
feature. 
or get out of order. Can be thoroughly 
It will keep the cream frozen three 
times as long as any other freezer, and it is impossible for any 


“XXth CENTURY” FREEZER 


freezes ice cream, sherbets, ices, 
It is the lowest priced freezer on the 
market, as the following prices show: 

No. 2, Equal in capacity toa - quart dash freezer, $1.50 


oo a“ sé 4 “ “ b. La 
No. a. rT) ‘“ 6“ rT 3.00 
N ae ee “ ‘6 rT A 

°. 8, 8 4.00 


only stand and wait.” 


out Labor 


Simplicity is its salient 
No separate parts to break 


etc., better, cheaper and easier 








—we will send you one upon receipt of price. 





GUARANTEE OFFE Riek he dem “ae koh Ge any us 


if it is not all you hoped for or expected, return it at our expense and 


we will immediately refund the full purchase price—no questions asked. 


Use it for 10 days, and 
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Home Journal, w 


“Toes Daint one Novel,” an illustrated book giving 30 new recipe: for creams. 
ices, sherbets. @ Mrs. Janet M. Hill, of the Boston Cooking School and Ladies’ 
il be matied on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 173 Duane St., New York 
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ALTAR 


CLO: S ET Meditations and Prayers 





‘eeeammtdactobnds tae an teak eek ate aon 


egationalist insisted that the Closet and Altar column 


aun be put eye & permanent form convenient for daily use. 
A Vermont subscriber writes: “The book has been a great 
comfort to me and I wish I could give it to all my friends.” 








COUNTRY, HOUSE se WARD'S 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


The Congregationalist, 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Business Outlook 


A canvass of the general business situation 
throughout the country leads to the conclusion 
that the aggregate volume is larger than a 
year ago. This calculation of course excludes 
speculative business on the stock exchanges. 
It is, nevertheless, true that buyers are be- 
coming a trifle more conservative, induced, no 
doubt, by the near approaching presidential 
campaign and by the reduction of prices made 
by the American Steel & Wire Co. in some 
classes of its products. Crop prospects as a 
rule are all that could be desired. The retail 
demand is somewhat checked by the unsea- 
sonable weather, although in most lines of 
trade the reports from jobbers are that they 
have more orders on their books from retail- 
ers than they will be able to deliver, for the 
reason that some of the deliveries will come 
80 late that they will be canceled. 

In cotton goods, after a rise of about 30 per 
cent. following an advance in cotton, it is 
questioned whether the enormous increase in 
the Southern output has not cut off part of the 
demand, which, if true, will adversely affect 
Eastern mills. Staple cottons are firm and 
fairly active. In woolen goods the demand is 
disappointing, and prices are not encourag- 
ing. Shipments of boots and shoes are falling 
off to some extent, and leather can be bought 
a little cheaper than a couple of weeks ago. 

Railroad earnings continue to show very 
satisfactory increases, and business failures 
are remarkably few throughout the country. 

The past week has witnessed a rally on the 
**short”’ interest on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but it is considered by good judges that 
securities should be sold on strong days, as it 
is confidently believed that political campaigns 
and the uncertainties naturally attending the 
coming presidential election will make for 
lower prices for stocks generally. No serious 
decline, however, is anticipated, as conditions 
throughout the country are too prosperous. 

The Boston market is very quiet, but there 
are various hints that copper stocks will 
shortly enjoy a substantial advance. 


Deaths 


The charge for nolices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 














HARRIS—In Cepamee, o. Fi ss. of pneumonia, 
Rev. D. Fisk Harris aged 49 yrs , for the past seven 
years pastor of the st. lair Ave. Ch. in Columbus. 

WARREN—In W. Boylston, April 22, George W. War- 
ren, M. D., an active practitioner of medicine in 
w. Boyiston for 42 years, aged 81 yrs., 3 mos , 16 dys. 


MRS. ANNA E. KEYES 


Died suddenly, April 15, in Moline, IIl., at he home 

of her brother, James Ww. Atkinson, Mrs. Anna E., 
widow of the late Edward P. Keyes. 

Mrs. Keyes was the daughter of Mr. Joshua T. Atkin- 
son of Geneseo, Ill., brother of v. Dr. George Atkin- 
son of poe on fame. Her childhood and youth were 

y in the West ant pares at the ancestral 

ome in Newbury, Vt. She graduated at Knox College 
in the elass of 1856, and was married in 1868 to Edward 
P. monee, son of Deacon Freeman Keyes of Newbury, 
vt. er husband died in 1881. Mrs. Keyes was a 
woman of untiring ene and rare executive ability. 
She abounded in her ministrations to the aged, the af- 
flicted and poor. Her interest in the Congregational 
church in Newbury, of which she was a highly esteemed 
and well beloved n ember, was constantly being man- 
ifested in many helpful ways, but her sympathy and 
kind deeds extended to every one to whom she Could 
render assistance. All missionary and benevolent ob- 
jects worthy of her attention met with a prompt aud 

a response. it ws evident to all that knew her 


t the eo, “What would Jesus have me o." 
had a controlling influence upon her life. a, i. 


REV. SOLOMON BIXBY 


A April 28, Ber. Solomon ot ogee 38. 78 years and 
He was the oldest on Rufus 

Bixby: of Norrid sowook, Me., and he gradvated a at olby 

puree in 1849 and’ Bangor Theological Semin: 


He married, Oct. 11, 1852 — a, oungest daugh- 
ter hee Rev. Josiah Peet of Norri Soke “ 

For forty years he was a faithfu minister of the gos-. 
pel, when failing sight compelled his retirement from 
active work. The last year of his e he was totally 
blind. Two sons survive him—vr. J. Bixby of Wo. 
burn, with whom he made his home for the past six 
years, and William E. Bixby of Worcester 
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We have sold our real estate 
. first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and : 

6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 
subject to raft. 


Red mond, bankiog Coote” ene 
ret eatcted "2 
Kerr& Co. atest 


de 
and negotiate and 





BANKERS, fame loupe of sf 
roads, stree 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. balla Pe Secueit - 

es, ete curities 

Members bought and sold op 


N. Y¥. Stock Exch commission. 
cea DEAL IN 


figh-Greée ts inveotmont Securities, 

offerin, t 

PHILADELPHIA C RRESPON pees, 
GRAHAM, KERR & 


7o NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


Sotuat setth section ers only. a Ma nen ms busi 
ears’ 

ness. Senate for ‘formal Z Sy feet list of refer- 
ences and ma) map sh owing f ocation of lands. Over 

arate yy invested. None batSAFE, PROMPT PAYING 

oans OB my books. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 

808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 


NoT A DOLLAR Lost 


by investors hing epee — Se. us Caring e 1% 
ya in which on tands fat 1mST 
CBTS4ASE ‘Loans on lands the Hard 
eat belt of North Dakota and ak 
4h £ B77 land offered as 
Write for references and particulars. 


E. J, LANDER & CO, “Cestutinea igen 


WANTED—MONEY TO INVEST 
ie pate ae ae , ae ‘COmLIss, B17 317 


Baus Bullding, Seattic, W: 




















WARD'S PHOTO BOOKS 


All the Popular Camera Sizes. WA R D S 
49 Franklin St., BOSTON 


eo SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS. 


Fer any sum; in Real yo First_ Mort: 





, Sav- 
ings or INVESTMENT. neo. Write for details. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


The Glenwood agent has them. 


INVESTMENTS 





ONE MILLION PACKAGES 
FLOWER SEEDS FREE. 


f all fi po hee ouwant to make a 
° lower ete 


— just what 
aguldeoet Garden 23 
f elegant, brilliant, dazzling B a oma as follows: 


Crown Hellotrope 

Ten Weeks’ Stock 13 J 

Sweet Alyssum . 3 * 

Four-O’elock . 10 
eee * 


e 13 & 
10 
8 
A WHOLE FLOWER GARDEN FREE. 

To introduce onr Beautiful Ladies Magenine in 
new homes we will on receipt 10 cents in stamps 
nd it 3 months, also all the above 

different kinds, Order Quick. 





or silver se 
Flower Seeds 23 
SOCIAL MAGAZINE, BOX 3139, BOSTON MASS. 











GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
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Paris: 22 Rue } 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Englis! 
rs, W. EDWARD & SON 


h Cure without 


internal medicine. Proprieto: 
Queen Victoria St., Loudon, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





CURE rice totes 


For CATARRH, COLD in the head, HAY 
FEVER, LA GRIPPE and all diseases of 
the lungs. D. WILSON, M. D., 18 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, Mass. 
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In and Around Boston 


The presence of Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke 
of Princeton University at the monthly meet- 
ing and dinner of the Young Men’s Congrega- 
tional Clab last week gave the members and 
their women friends a treat. Dr. van Dyke 
talked about the life and work of Alfred 
Tennyson, his place as a poet and his char- 
acter as a man, and he added to the pleasure 
of the hour by reading from Tennyson’s poems, 
interpreting them as he had heard Tennyson 
render them. 

Civics at the Congregational Club 

Good Government proved to be a good sub- 
ject and brought out several interesting ad- 
dresses last Monday night. Lieut.-Governor 
Bates was welcomed with hearty cordiality. 
Hon. A. H. Wellman spoke elc quently, and 
Mayor T. N. Hart enlightened the audience 
somewhat on the condition of affairs at the 
City Hall. The president of the club, Col. 
C. A. Hopkins, was in the chair for the first 
time since his election to the office and appre- 
ciatively acknowledged a handsome bouquet 
of roses sent to him by an unknown donor. 


Christian Work and Workers 


The successor of Bishop Ryle as Bishop of 
Liverpool will be Rev. Francis J. Chavasse 
of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, who is an evangel- 
ical of the new or socio evangelical school. 

The fourteen congregations of the South 
African Presbyterian Charch have been broken 
up as the result of the war, their members 
scattered, and their clergymen left without any 
means of support. To provide for the minis 
ters and to provide for other charges $15,000 is 
needed, and an appeal for this amount has 
gone forth to the mother Presbyterian churches 
in England, Ireland and Scotland. 

The Salvation Army is now operating eleven 
shelters and industrial homes for poor men 
and women in the vicinity of New York alone, 
accommodating seme 1,400 persons, in addi 
tion to a home for fallen women. Colonel 
Holland of 122 West 14th Street says gifts of 
magazines, ete., are much needed by the in- 
mates. He asks that sympathizers with this 
noble work mail their papers to him for dis- 
tribution when they have no further use for 
the same, 








A Journal for Men 
As Shown in Other Men's Views 


While the Home Department specializes woman’s 
work and nearly every page of The Congregation- 
alist contributes to her thought, this paper also 
recognizes the religious needs of men. The ayer- 
age man draws upon the daily press for political 
and business information. He must turn to reli- 
gious newspapers for religious life and activities. 

The editor of Men, the international organ of the 
Y. M.C. A., writes: 

‘| value The Congregationalist more than any 
other paper which is received here and read it 
more thoroughly.’’ 

It is a Journal for Men in its condensed reports of 
the week’s news, short editorials upon public topics 
and in all efforts tomake it a paper for busy people. 

At a meeting of the Business Men’s Class in the 
First Church of Detroit, Mich , the subject of the 
influence of the press was under discussion. One 
of the deacons made av earnest plea for a religious 
Paper in every home, remarking, ‘‘ None better 
than The Congregationalist.’’ 

More and more important has become the’ lay 
element in our churches and its strength is needed 
in full and intelligent consecration. This journal 
ministers to this. If largely read by men more 
efficient service in church and state will result. 
These extracts show how our readers view it: 

‘‘ | desire to express my admiration for The Con- 
gregationalist, especially its attitude of clear- 
headed Christian manfulness respecting the wars.’’ 


‘‘ The strong religious influence continues. Itis 
just the paper needed for lay Congregationalism.’’ 
Do the pastors know how many men in their 
churches read this religious Journal for Men? 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
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EN though you want but a pound 

of White Lead, you do not want 

to have some cheap mixture of 

Zinc, Barytes, etc., labeled “White 

Lead,” foisted upon you simply because the 
dealer makes a greater profit on it. 

Insist on getting Pure White Lead. 


It will be pure if the package bears one of 


You 


can buy them in one, two, three or five- 


For colors use’ National Lead Company’s Pure White 

Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also ,pamphliet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Exe 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 











One Night 
to Denver 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


HE COLORADO SPECIAL, 

leaves Chicago at 10 every morn- 
ing, via Chicago-Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, arriving Den- 
ver 1.20 next afternoon and Colorado 
Springs and Manitou same evening. 
No change of cars; all meals in din- 
ing cars. Another fast train at 10.30 
p. m. daily. New book, Colorado— 
Illustrated, mailed on receipt of four 
cents postage. Callonany agent orat 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cinoinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia\507 Smithf'id 8t., Pittsburg 
868 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - Buffalo\17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicoago|2KingS&t.,£ast, Toronto, Ont. 




















THROUGH TRAIN and CAR SERVICE, 


IN EFFECT APRIL 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRA'NS. 











Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


“Chicago”’ ‘‘ North Shore’’ 
Via Lake Shore Via [lich. Cen. 
Leave Roston 10.454.M. | 2.00P.M 
Due Albany 4.10 P. M. 35 * 
“° Syracuce 7.55 ¢ | 11.40 “ 
* Rochester 9.40 “ | 1.80 A. M. 
“ Buffalo 1140 * | 
“ Toledo 5.465 4.M. | 
“ Detroit | 8.00 “ 
“ Chicago 11.50 * 3.30P M. 
The finest Pullman Cars will be run on these trains. 
oie pad seamen naw cars for sale at 
a Office, 366 Washington Street, and at South Sta- 
ion. 
A. 8 .HANSON, 


Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








GAZE’S TOURS. 


—56th Year— 
A series of attractive and com- 


prehensive tours Coron Eu- 
orld’s 


PARIS 
—= rope, and including the 


Fair, will leave during Sp’ 
EXPOSITION | eee mrss eepeae 
to Pr im, 


5 to 800. M go e8 le 
Also Independent Tickets, Ho- 


PASSION PLAY = Coupons, 8. 8. Tickets. Al) 
nes. 
ALL EXPENSES W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 
$225 to $800. 201 Washington St., Boston. 








Telephone 3956. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
10 cents in stamps. 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sails as follows: 
8. 8S. CESTRIAN.......0ccessesee .-.May 1st, also June Ist 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin only $56, $60 and up, depending on date. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & OO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


EUROPE — including PARIS 


and OBERAMMERCAU. 


Our parties are conducted entirely by clergymen, 
teachers and university men. Choice as to price, route 
and length of time. All parties small and selected. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


PARIS ig900 8.5. ALLER speciall 
chartered to sal] June 
to Cherbourg, Southampton and Bremen ; also St’rs CITY 
or RoME and NEBRASKA, er chartered, June 
80 to Glasgow, for Paris position, ag 
Passion Play and Tour of Europe, booking now. oO 
Thirty other Spring and Summer Excursions to yy 
Holy Land eaves March 3, a 28, June 327. 
Bound the World Parties Sept. 12, Oct. 3, Nov. 3. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Breadway, New York, 
or ©. V. DASEY, Agt., 7 Broad &t., Boston. 


PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


sete Way. Eecerted toury 00 

a ay. 0) ure 

PASSION ii'parts of the world. Independent 
steamer and railway tickets. Special 

PLAY inducements to clubs and societies. 
Illustrated itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 

608-610 Tremont putéing, Boston ; 220 Broadway, New 

York City; 1011 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia; 621’ Mar- 

quette Building, Chicago. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 
ah EEG eth ateney) te aro 


stamp. 
Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
ez?! Mail Reute, only twin-screw steamship line 
om Engiand to Vontinental Europe, free. 
GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Breadway, New York. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private, select personally con- 
ducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce 
Building, Boston. 


CLOSET Meditations and 
Prayers 


AND 
f 1 and famil 
ALTAR ™ tt The Quiet Hour. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Evangelism in Chicago 

Recently special efforts have been put 
forth to gather congregations in down-town 
churches whose former supporters are nearly 
all living in the suburbs. In an experiment 
now being tried in the Wabash Avenue M. E. 
Church, by Rev. G. B. Cleworth and H. F. 
Ward, there is a good deal of interest. By ad- 
vertising extensively and making use of the 
stereopticon and working up a story of Simon 
Peter, one reading a chapter of it while the 
other uses the slides, they have increased their 
audiences in three weeks from seventy-five to 
650. The reading is followed by a short evan- 
gelistic service. Seventeen members have al- 
ready been added to the church, with the 
promise of larger numbers in the future. 
The young men propose to employ the story 
method as long as it continues to attract, and 
then to try some other method to increase and 
retain their congregation. They have an ex- 
ceptionally fine house of worship. For reach- 
ing a down-town population its situation is 
almost ideal. The evangelists have been 
trained in the Northwestern University and 
are members of the University Settlement. 
Mr. Ward has had experience in London and 
in several cities in this country. 


Resignation of Dr. Andrews 

Dr. Andrews has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the public schools in order 
to become chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska. Undoubtedly he has chosen wisely. 
He is admirably fitted by nature and experi- 
ence for the duties of a college president. 
With a board of education in sympathy with 
his ideals and composed of really competent 
persons, he could have done fine service here. 
But he has been hampered fromthe first. His 
plans have been set aside. The merit system 
for the promotion of teachers which he pro- 
posed has not been employed, nor has he had 
the privilege of selecting his teachers or his 
most responsible assistants, or of introducing 
much needed improvements into the school 
system. He has been subject to the whims of 
partisan politics. Brought here by the infiu- 
ence of an intensely partisan mayor, he has 
found his bitterest enemies among the mem- 
bers of his own party, who have treated him 
as if he were a mere clerk to register their 
opinions and do their bidding. 
Politics in Chicago 

As the time for the primaries draws near 
interest in the nomination of a Republican 
candidate for governor increases. The lead. 
ing candidates are Judge Hanecy and Judge 
Carter. Both are good men and a vast im- 
provement on the present incumbent. Bat 
Judga Hanecy is thought to be the candidate 
of the Machine. The people want Judge Car- 
ter. Indications now are that they will have 
their way, and that Carter will be nominated 
and elected. In that case Illinois will havea 
governor in whom every one may take pride. 
The Common Council is showing itself alive 
to the best interests of the city. It is going to 
take the labor question in hand. Ithas chosen 
a committee of three Republicans and three 
Demosrats to unite with five citizens to hear 
the grievances of contractors and labor union 
leaders and, if possible, devise some means of 
removing the difficulties between them. The 
mayor admits that the committee is composed 
of some of the best men in the council. Mean 
time union men are beating non-union men 
more frequently than ever, and are even piek- 
eting their homes to prevent them from going 
to their work. Not afew men have been in 
jured in the sight, of policemen, and yet no 
arrests have been made. The situation is se- 
rious, not only for Chicago, but for the whole 
country. The disagreement is not over wages 
—these are very high and have been willingly 
paid—but over the control of workmen and 
practically of the work which contractors un- 
dertake to do. 
Dr. R. A. Torrey and Dr. Dowie 

Dr. Torrey, head of the Chicago Bible In- 
stitate, is greatly annoyed at the use which 
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Dr. Dowie continues to make of hisname. A 
letter written some time ago in circumstances 
of peculiar distress, and at the earnest solicita- 
tion of members of his family, is printed by 
Dr. Dowie as an indorsement. To the re- 
quests of Dr. Torrey, to his denial that he has 
any faith whatever in Dowie’s methods, the 


‘latter pays no attention. It is for this reason 


that Dr. Torrey writes, after making trial of 
every other effort to place himself right with 
the public: “I know that Mr. Dowie slanders 
outrageously and deliberately faithful serv- 
ants of God, and that he does not take these 
slanders back when their falsity is clearly 
proven tohim. I know that he makes claims 
for himself of the most presumptuous char- 
acter. [ cannot see how any conscientious 
student of the Bible can remain longer under 
his influence.” 


A New Charch in Beloit 

Sanday afternoon, April 22, an independent 
union church was organized in Gridley 
Chapel. This chapel was erected by Mr. 
W. B. Strong about a year ago in memory of 
his father and for the use chiefly of the men 
who are employed by the Fairbanks & Morse 
Company. These number more than 1,000. 
Miss Gale, a lady from Vermont, is acting pas- 
tor and has shown remarkable tact and ability 
in her work. The new organization was 
made with thirty members, more than half on 
confession of faith. The attendance is al- 
ready taxing the capacity.of the house and the 
prospect of self-support in the near future is 
vary good. Though the money for the enter- 
prise has come so largely from the Fizst 
Church, it has been deemed wise to form an 
undenominational church in which others 
than Congregationalists will feel entirely at 
home. The professors in the college and the 
pastors of the city charches took part in the 
organization. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The paper read, on What Constitutes a Sac- 
cessful Church, was by Rev. F. T. Lee and 
was Hstened to with much interest and gen. 
eral approval. Emphasis was placed on an 
evangelistic spirit as essential to any true 
church work. Next week the meeting is 
omitted on account of the meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association. 


A Mistake Corrected 

It was stated in a recent letter that after 
Drs Goodwin and Noble Dr. Fox of the Cal- 
ifornia Avenue Church is the oldest pastor in 
our fellowship. The statement was made on 
the authority of one of the members of Dr. 
Fox’s church and without sufficient care to 
verify it. The facts are Rev. G H. Bird of 
South Chicago has served his people nearly 
twice as long as Dr. Fux, Dr. E. A. Adams has 
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been longer in the pastorate of the Bethie 
hem Charch and Q. L. Dowd at Winetka; Dr, 
David Beaton has jast completed his ninth 
year at Lincoln Park, or one year more than 
Dr. Fox. Speaking of patriarchs in the sery. 
ioe of the churches, no one can compare with 
Dr. G. 8. F. Savage, who was here at the very 
beginning of our Congregational history, and 
who has done as much as any single man to 
increase the efficiency of our churches, 
Though a pastor of no one of them, he has 
been interested in and has served them all, 
President Fisk, too, who at fourscore lays 
down the burdens of the seminary the coming 
month, has been active in aiding our churches 
both in their weakness and their strength. 
FRANKLIN, 





The beauty of work depends on how we 
meet it—whether we arm ourselves each morn- 
ing to attack it as an enemy that must be van- 
quished before nightfall, or whether we open 
our eyes with the sunrise to welcome it as an 
approaching friend, who will keep us delight 
fal company all day, and who will make us 
feel at evening that the day was well worth 
its fatigues.—Lucy Larcom, 


Can't Stand Cold 


Many children can’t 
stand cold weather. The 
sharp winds pierce them, 
and the keen air hurts them. 
They have cold after cold, 
lose flesh, and spring-time 
finds them thin and delicate. 








will make such boys and 
girls hearty and strong. The 
body is better nourished, 
and they are better pro- 
tected. The blood becomes 
richer, and that makes them 
warmer, 
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Lile and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 670.) 


Record of the Week 


Calls 

anprews, CHAS. E, Walpole, Mass., to Free 
ch, Deering, Me., a former charge, after two 
years in business life. 

BAILEY, ARTHUR W., Yale Sem., to Geddes Ch., 
syracuse, N. Y. Accepts. 

BOARDMAN, JOHN R., Hallowell, Me., to West 
Ch , Portland. 

BROWN, HERBERT H., Union Sem., to New Vine- 
yard, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

BYINGTON, EDWIN H., associate pastor Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., accepts call to 
Dane Stree Ch., Beverly, Mass. 

CLancy, WM. P., Hebron, Ct., accepts call to 
Brimfield, Mass., and is at work. 

DINGWELL, JAS. D., Park Pla:e Chapel, Schenec- 
tady, N. ¥., accepts call to Main Street Ch., 
Amesbury, Mass. 

GREENE, DANIEL, recently of North Ch., Newton, 
Mass., to Stratham, N. H. Accepts. 

HarwoopD, THOs. J., Loudon, N. H., to Fairfield, 
Kan. Accepts. 

HUELSTER, EDWD. W., to Bethel Ch., Chicago, II1., 
where he has been supplying. 

JACKSON, PRESTON B., Sprague, Wn., accepts call 
to N. Yakima. 

Le Bar, WM. H., called to remain another year at 
Hildreth, Freewater and Wilcox, Neb. 

MERRILL, GEO. P., Chicago Sem., to Marshall, 
Minn. 

MUNROE, WM., Cong’! College, Montreal, Can., to 
Nelson, B.C. Accepts. 

MyLNE, GEO. W., Glen Ellyn, IIL, declines call 
to Whitehall, Mich. 

NEWTON, J. EDWARD, Lyman, Me., to Eliot. 

STEVENS, J. MERLE, Mortoa Park, Ill., to Pacific 
Ch , Chicago. 

SwaRToutT, E. P., toremain anoth3r year at Gann 
Valley, 8. D. 

TAYLOR, JNO. G., to Park Ave. Ch., Arlington 
Heights, Mass, where he has been supplying. 
Accepts. 

TERRENCE, J. 8., Eagle Mills, Ark., to Amity, Mo. 

THOMPSON, J. B., to Second Ch., Eau Claire, Wis. 

TOWNSEND, JEWeTTt C, Alpine and Walker, 
Mich., to Rockford, to begin July 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 

ANGELL, E, E., o. and i. E. Barre and Orange, Vt., 
Apr. 24. Sermon, Rev. Andrew J. Eastman; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. D L. Gilliard, R. H. 
MacPherson, G. E. Ladd, Wm. Hazen, 8. N. 
Jackson, OC. H. Merrill and Wm. Gauley. 

CONNOLLY, OAS. P., o. Hiawatha, Kan., Apr. 20. 
Sermon, Rev. D. M. Fisk ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. A. Richardson, W. H. Fitch, A. C. Hogbin and 
L, E. Tupper. 

HERNANDO, GENERO, pastor of Immanuel Mis- 
sion, Havana, o. at Sanford, Fla., during the meet- 
ings of the State Association, Apr.18. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. B. Clark, D. D., J. E. Kirbye and 
C. P. Redfield. 

Mappox, A. W., o. Lewis Ave. Ch, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Sermon, Rev. Dr. M. R. Vincent; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. P. Ingersol!, D. D., R. J. 
Kent, D. D., and 8. H. Cox. 

MowsRay, Henry B., o. Bakersfield, Cal, Apr. 
17. Parts by Rev. Messrs. J. K. McLean, D. D., 
E. R. Fuller, L. M. Walters, A. M. and W. H. 
Robinson, J. A. Milligan and KE, D. Weage. 

PEDLEY, HueH, Emmanuel Ch., Montreal, Can., 
Apr. 16. Parts, Rev. Messrs. George Warriner, 
Rob’t Hopkin, D. 8. Hamilton. 


tions 

BARSTOW, JOHN, Mystic Ch., Medford, Mass. 

BEAvVI8, H. 8., Hamilton, Ont. 

CoNLEY,-HEnRyY W., Bristol, Me., to take effect 
June 10, 

GRAHAM, JOEN J. G., Jefferson Park, Chicago, Ili , 
withdraws resignation. 

HEALD, JostaH H_, Nogales, Ariz. 

JENKINS, Davip T., withdraws resignation at 
Crary, N. D., his salary having been sufficiently 
increased to permit of his remaining. 

KLOss, DANIEL, Tempe, Ariz , to take effect when 
another pastor is secured. 

LLoyp, Ggo. L, withdraws resignation at La 
Salle, Ill, at the unanimous request of the church. 

McGREGOR, A. F., Canadian Home Miss. Supt. 

McINTYRE, DANIEL, E. Barrington, N. H., to take 
effect May 81. 

NORTON, SMITH, Newfane, Vt., after a pastorate 
of nearly five years, because of ill health, and has 
removed to Brattleboro. 

RADFORD, WALTER, Waubay, S. D. 


Dismissions 


Forp, EDWARD T., Mass., Apr. 26. 
JACKSON, Wm. P., E. Barre and Orange, Vt., 


Apr. 24, 
Churches Organized 
BINGHAM, NEB., rec. 18.Apr. 15 members. 
CUMMINGS PARK, NEB , rec. 16 Apr. 17 members. 
Rev, E. L. Wismar in charge. 
DEERFIELD, MICH., rec. 17 Apr. 10 members. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., OLIVET CuH., rec. 24 April, 





85 members. 
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Stated 
BOWLBY, NOBLE O., has been supplying at E. 
Hampden, Me. 
BY.iNGTon, 8. T., at Sherburne, Vt., for six months. 
JanNINGs, Wm. L., two churches at Deer Isle, Me , 
during the summer. 
Morse, Alfred L., at Springfield, Neb., for three 


months.” 
Personals 

BRINTNALL, LOREN W., of Roy, Wn., at present 
in a Seattle hospital, is encouraged by his physi- 
cians to hope for a speedy recovery. 

FENN, Dr. AND Mrs. WM. H , High St. Ch., Port- 
land, have recently visited the south Carolina 
coast, where Dr. Fenn lived as a boy. 

INGALLS, EDMOND C., prior 40 his departure for 
Europe, received from his congregation at Col- 
chester, Ct., $60 in g ld. 

Mars, EpwD. L., through the generosity of his 
parishioners at Waterville, Me., was able to at- 
tend the sessions of the Ecumenical Conference. 

MULNIX, ANDREW H., was voted an increase in 
salary of $150 at the annual meeting of the par- 
ish at E. Milton, Mass., on Apr. 23. 

Quimsy, J. LANGponN, after an absence of two 
months because of ill health, is again in the pulpit 
at Gardiner, Me. 

STETSON, OSCAR, was to have come before a coun- 
cil for ordination at N. Carver, Mass., Apr. 24. 
No quorum was present, however, and tae coun- 
cil will meet May 10. 





Hampton Graduation 


On Thursday, April 26, the anniversary ex- 
ercises of Hampton Institute took place and 
sixty-nine young people of the Negro and 
Indian races were presented to the board of 
trustees as candidates for diplomas and trade 
certificates. 

The afternoon and evening of the previous 
day were devoted to an important conference 
on the general subject of education in the 
South. The discussions were broad and lib 
eral, giving both the Southern and Northern 
points of view. Such subjects as the present 
status ef Southern education, the good done 
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by the establishment of conferences, the need 
of the white woman of the South for better 
opportunities for education were presented 
by such speakers as Dr. Charles D. McIver of 
Greensboro, N. C., Booker T. Washington, 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry of Atlanta, W. E. B. 
DuBois, Prof. Samael Lindsay of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Dean Russell of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
President Dreher of Roanoke College. 
Several of the speakers referred to the lack 
“of accurate information concerning education 
‘fn the South, and one of the most practical 
results of the conference was the adoption of 
the following resolution, prepared and pre- 
sented by Mr. Walter H. Page of New York 
city. 

Whereas, The gratifying progress of popu- 
lar education in the Southern States has sug- 
gested the value of a clear and comprehensive 
statement of the actual educational condi- 
tions for the benefit of all who are engaged in 
educational work or are interested in it; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed at 
this meeting to select a group of forty public- 
spirited and representative men, who shall 
direct a scientific, first-hand, original investi- 
gation of popular education in the Southern 
states, with the aim of publishing for the in- 
formation of educators and the public a re- 
port covering the length of school terms, the 
condition and adequacy of schoolhouses and 
apparatus, the amount of money expended 
and the methods of expenditure, the methods 
of appointing teachers and superintendents 
and their payment and to make a comparative 
statement of school laws. 


The committee appointed in accordance 
with this resolution consists of Mr. Walter H. 
Page, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, Dr. Molver, Mr. 
B. T. Washington and Mr. E. D. Murphy of 
Montgomery. 








(Wife of U. S. Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts.) 
Before we offered FAIRY SOAP to the public we had for ¥ years experimented 


with and tested new materials and new methods, fully determin 


that we would not 


make a oanrae wales soap unless it was the best. We want to convince yeu 


as we 
‘SOAP is 


fe of the eminent Senator from Massachusetts, that FAL 
rer, whiter and more delicate than any other. Ask your 


grocer for“ FAIRY SOAP.” Send for our free Fairy Art booklet. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
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LETHIA WATER 


Jondonderry 


\ PURE 
SPARK LING 
HEALTHFUL 





J JERSEY CREAM 


Photographic Contest ! 


OPEN FOR ALL! 


$200.00 Cash 


will be given in pete, 
Firet’ Prize, $100 


A circular giving details will be mailed Free 
to any one upon application. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
DEPARTMENT G Glastoabary, Cona. 











GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 


Black 
Beauty 


Shoes 


Fashion and health join 
hands this season. 






It seldom happens that fashion and 
health run togetherin the same channel ; 
nevertheless, it is a fact this season, as 
heavy soles (certainly a health-giving 
property) in both Shoes and Oxfords 
are all the rage, making the Black 
Beauty, which is a strictly Goodyear 
welted shoe, a leader in Footwear for 
Women. 


All Styles in kid skin, Russia calf and imported 


French patent calf at the one 3 00 
NRE. Ss a EE s 


Black Beauty Oxfords......... . 2.50 


Misses’ and Children’s Shoes in All Grades at 
the Lowest Prices. 
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